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EDITOR’S ADDRESS. 


Tue origin and of the United States are without a Nel. In- 
stead of emerging Sekusity @ the light of civilization, we céfimenced our 


fiational existence, as it were, in ma . A portion of the most excellent 
and learned men, of the most civilized nation on earth, were removed from 
all the influence of unjust law3 and unwise or oppressive usages. They 
were ——— to a country in which they could enjoy territory without a 
limit, and rty without a restraint; ard were left, with all the aid to be 
derived from the experience of ages, to establish a new and more perfect 
form of government, which should at oace secure the freedom and happiness 
of the people, and serve as a model to other nations. They were sustained 
in their le with the sufferings and dangers of the wilderness. As soon 
as the arm of oppression was stretched forth to abridge their privileges, it 
was withered ; and their freedom was guaranteed beyond the reach of aay 
power on earth. It would seem as if Divine Providence intended to institute 
in this country the most important, perhaps the last, experiment, to decide 
whether the interests of a nation can be safely entrusted to their own manage- 
ment, or whether they need to be controlled by the strong arm of one or a 
few rulers. Should an experiment, made under such circumstances, fail, 
the friends of liberty must fold their arms in despair, and endeavor to close 
pect on all the miseries around them, as the inevitable results of human 
weakness, 

In this view, responsibilities of the highest and most peculiar kind devolve 
upon us. In the language of a writer, contemporary with our revolution — 
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* Should the United States escape some dangers, and take proper care to 
throw themselves open to future improvements, it will be true of them as 
it was of the people of the Jews, that in them all the families of the earth 
should be blessed. Perhaps there never existed a people on whose wisdom 
and virtue more depended, or to whom a station of more importance in the 
plan of Providence has been assigned.’ 

We have secured to all, the freedom of election and the freedom of the 
press. Itis for us to prove that they will not result in that licentiousness 
and anarchy which are predicted as their inevitable consequences. We have 
withdrawn the support of the State from religion. It is for us to prove that 
pure religion does not need external aid, and that it will not be extinguished 
for the want of human patronage. 

The friends and the enemies of liberal institutions are looking for the result 
of this experiment with the most intense interest. 

On our efforts, under Providence, this result depends, and they must be 
immediate and vigorous and unremitted. Who that has observed the progress 
of crime, and the unblushing manner in which the most corrupt principles 
are publicly avowed, can fail to see that the flood-gate of corruption is opened, 
and that unless the torrent be arrested, it must sweep away this fabric of 
liberty and happiness, the result of the labors and sufferings of two centuries ? 
There is a controversy to be maintained with ignorance and prejudice and 
irreligion and corruption, which demands the united efforts of all who vene- 
rate the laws of God and the institutions of our fathers, or desire the happiness 
of posterity —a controversy of such paramount importance, that we could wish 
to see all others laid aside, however momentous in themselves, by those who 
are engaged immediately in this. Let but a spirit go forth like that which 
animated our fathers in their struggle against political oppression, and lead us 
to struggle with equal vigor and with equal unanimity against these common 
enemies which threaten the very foundation of our liberties, and we may 
hope like them to conquer, and like them to enjoy the fruits of our toils, and 
transmit them to our descendants. Our country may yet be safe, and the 
world may yet be convinced that the many can be rendered more capable 
of governing than the few. Bvutif we slumber over our danger or shrink 
back from the contest, our country is lost, our institutions must be trampled 
under foot, and the name of America be inscribed on the broken column 
which records the weakness and the ruin of republics. 

But ‘ Enough of this,’ we are told —‘ Enough of prophecy and of appeal — 
We know the danger— How shall it be averted?’ Not certainly by refusin 
to examine it in those details which alone can make us feel its extent 
magnitude, and thus prepare us to act with energy ;—nor yet by folding our 
arms in despair, and regarding it as the common and inevitable Jot of nations. 

In reference to this great question, no truth is more certain than that the 
foundation of every free government must be laid in the intelligence and 
moral principle of the people, which can be produced only by a good edu- 
cation. Itis in the diffusion and improvement of education, therefore, that 
we can find the only a for the preservation of our free institutions. 
It is the want of this, which has converted the nominally free governments 
of South America into military despotisms. It was from the same defect, 
that the effort to esiablish a free government in France began with lawless 
licentiousness, and terminated in absolute tyranny. Without education, the 
electors will have neither the intelligence nor the principle necessary to 
direct them in discerning the best measures or selecting the best men, or 

ting the proper means to accomplish the great ends of government, the 
prosperity of the country and the happiness of the people. They will be 
guided by their own selfish passions or narrow views, and left to follow in 
blind submission, the counsels of a sage, or the seductions of a demagogue, as 
chance may direct. Such electors could scarcely fail to appoint incompetent 
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or unworthy rulers; and in such hands the wisest and freest constitution will 
sink into a dead letter, or become the instrument of oppression and corruption. 

Suck were the views which influenced our ancestors in the careful mea- 
sures they adopted for the establishment and maintenance of schools, before 
they had secured even the common comforts of life ; and it is only in follow- 
ing this noble example that we can hope to preserve and hand down to pos- 
terity the blessings which have descended to us— blessings which he 
only can appreciate who has groaned under the rod of tyranny, or breathed 
the atmosphere of oppression in other lands. But in order to accomplish this 
object, our efforts must be extended, our sacrifices increased, in proportion 
to our sphere of action. They founded establishments for one or two millions 
of people. We must form them for twelve millions, and must place them 
upon such a basis that they will gradually extend themselves to meet the 
wants of the fifty millions who will occupy these States while many of us 
are yet alive, unless we wish to se our political institutions crumbling into 
ruin from the ignorance and corruption of those to whose care they are 
entrusted. 

Our population advances with a rapidity scarcely known in the annals of 
the world. During some single hour which we may devote to reflection on this 
subject, according to the estimates founded on the increase of our population 
for years past, eighty children will be added to our numbers in different parts 
of the Union—in 24 hours, 2000—and before the close of a year 700,000 of 
these little strangers will come among us. According to similar estimates, 
only 350,000 deaths occur in the same period. The remaining 350,000 
will be so many added to our population. In those States where our schools 
are in the best condition, one in four of the population is in the course of edu- 
cation ; and according to this proportion nearly 100,000 will be added to the 
list of children to be taught. For these we must provide in the course of the 
year 1000 new schools, and 1000 teachers capable of forming them into good 
men and useful members of society, and intelligent and honest electors. In 


the following yeu an increased task must be performed, and the efforts must 


be redoubled frora year to year, even to maintain society in its present state 
of intelligence and purity. But this is notenough. Who does not see daily 
evidence that we need greatly to advance both in intelligence and in purity 
to resist the constant temptations arising from the increace of luxury and the 
love of ease, the insidious progress of exterior refinement, and the constantly 
fresh demands for honor and office and riches which these causes produce? 
Who will dare to rely on these deceptive appearances of prosperity, this de- 
lusive glare of wealth and glory? The trunk of the tree may rise, and its 
branches spread, and its leaves expand, and its fruits ripen, so as to excite the 
admiration and gratify the taste of every spectator ; but unless its roots spread 
wider and strike deeper in the same proportion, it only becomes a broader 
mark and an easier prey for the first blast of the tempest, and will present a 
more conspicuous and Jamentable scene of destruction. 

It is as patriots no less than as christians that we should look at this subject 
with the most intense anxiety. The labors of our legislators, our magistrates 
and our ministers must be all equaily in vain, unless there is intelligence on 
which they can act, and principle to which they can appeal, cultivated in 
childhood and matured in riper years. Nay, without this, the legislator, the 
_ magistrate, and the minister, will descend together into the same gulf of 
ignorance and corruption. 

But how are these great objects to be secured? To act upon the present 
generation is indeed comparatively hopeless ; and that which is rising to man- 
hood is fast advancing beyond our reach. Still we hope that the measures 
now adopting will not be useless to them. But in thirtythree years the ex- 
isting generation will be past, and their places in society, in our council 
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chambers, our courts and public offices will be filled by those who now occupy 
our nurseries and schools. Itis there that the redemption of the nation must 
be accomplished, and the continuance of its institutions be secured. It 
is on these future electors and rulers of our country that we must act. Itis 
ar whom we must prepare to resist its progress to ruin, or revive its fading 
glories. 

To prepare them for this great work—to fit them for sustaining before 
jealous enemies and anxious Fronds, the freest, noblest system of govern- 
ment the world ever saw—they must be furnished with the necessary power— 
they must be inspired with the appropriate disposition. Their minds must 
be trained to vigor and stored with knowledge to give them the capacity for 
so great a task ; and their bodies must be disciplined to that hardihood neces- 
sary to sustain them in its execution. But if this be all, it may only place a 
weapon inthe hands of a madman or an assassin. It is power abused which 
we have most to dread ; and it matters little, for the moment at least, whether 
it be in the hands of an unprincipled nation or a corruptking. The guilty will 
still triumph and the innocent suffer. Nor is that freedom worth the name 
which leaves a people in bondage to their passions and in dread of one 
another. The meridian splendor of science may only serve, like the blaze of 
the northern lights, to display a scene of desolation beyond the power of man 
to revive. 

In the language of a late eloquent discourse, ‘Man may master nature 

to become in turn its slave.’—< Civilization, so far from being able of itself 
to give moral strength and elevation, includes causes of degradation which 
nothing but the religious principle can withstand. This gives life, strength, 
elevation to the mind. It has accomplished more; has strengthened man to 
do and to suffer more than any other principle.’ And in speaking of religion, 
we mean Christianity—the religion of the Bible. In the language of the 
same writer, ‘ We knov. no other religion ; for whatever of truth we find in 
other systems is but a faint anticipation or reflection of this.’ Itisin the Bible 
we tind the only permanent charter of liberty ; the only principle which makes 
us truly free in teaching us to rene got all the vain promises and threatenings 
of man in view of the protection of an Almighty hand, and the retributions 
of another world. He whose hopes and fears terminate in anything short of 
Deity, or rest on any thing but the assurances of his word, is ever in slavery 
to the influence of man, and the uncertainties of time. 

If our country is to be maintained in its blessings and privileges, it is 
by combining sound instruction with the training which will form the 
character, and founding both upon the religion of the Bible. Education 
must no longer be confounded with Jnstruction, which is in truth, only a 
means in that course of training which is designed to produce men. It 
must be thorough in its character and universal in its application. We were 
deeply interested in the remark of De Rosso, a distinguished professor of 
law in the University of Pisa, who was at the same time much devoted to 
the cause of education. He observed that these two objects of pursuit 
were closely allied ; that the business of the legislator was to continue 
the education of the man when age had released him from the control of 
masters and tutors. It isin this enlarged sense that we wish to see the 
subject taken up. Nay more ; let it not be forgotten that the world itself 
is but a vast institution in which the great Educator of our race has been 
for centuries training nations as well as individuals by every method of 
instruction and discipline; and it is of great importance to observe the 
course of Providence in this immense system of education as a model for 
our own imitation, so far as he has seen fit to delegate the power to us. 

But the means of education, once devised, must be universally applied. 
No effort is perhaps more important than to educate that sex who are des- 
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tined to give the infant mind its first impression. We fear no plans of 
improvement can be effectual which do not aim at purifying these foun- 
tains of maternal influence, whose clear or turbid waters may be perceived 
through the whole course of the stream, and after being apparently lost in 
the floods of influence poured in from other quarters, often reappear, and 
give their hue to the broad river which is flowing into the ocean. 

Next in importance to Female Education we deem the subject of Infant 
Education. Mothers musi not only be properly educated, but they must be 
taught and prepared to educate their children. It seems to us capable of 
demonstration, that no thorough influence of the kind to be desired can be 
exerted on the character of a generation, unless it be commenced at the 
period when the mind is most susceptible. Leave the child six years, and 
many of his propensities will become fixed ; many of his habits established 
beyond the hope of change. Means must be provided for the education 
of orphans, and of those infants scarcely less than orphans, who on account 
of the ill health, or oppressive labors, or distracting cares, or incapacity of 
their mothers, are consigned to domestics, who seldom have any degree of 
the qualifications necessary for such a task. For this purpose we know of 
no efficient plan in the actual state of society but the establishment of Jn- 
fant Schools ; and we believe this must be the basis of every efficient sys- 
tem of rational education. 

At the present moment and in reference to practieal effort, Primar 
Schools are the paramount object of attention, and we cannot but thin 
that they need radical reformation as to the subjects and manner of in- 
struction. 

In the same rank are to be placed our Sunday Schools, not only as afford- 
ing important supplementary instruction to that afforded by our primary 
ane but as means of occupying usefully a day too often spent in cor- 
rupting idleness; and we cannot but believe that these also are susceptible 
of important improvements. 

When improvements in schools are devised and proposed, the only means 
for carrying them into effect will be to provide aie pee teachers and to 
ag them for their task, not only by a course of instruction, designed 

‘or their personal improvement, but by teaching them how to instruct and 
to educate. For this purpose, Seminaries for Teachers must be founded, de 
voted exclusively to this object, as is done in the most improved countries 
of Europe. But in order to secure to this great cause, the laborer who is 
thus qualified, another step not less important must be taken. 4 perma- 
nent class of instructers must be formed by elevating them to a higher rank 
in society, and affording them an adequate support. We are ashamed to 
speak of that parsimony which prevails in so many portions of our coun- 
try: but we ask, how can we anticipate any improvement in our schools 
so long as the pay of our teachers so generally compels them to take rank 
in their modes of living and in society with day laborers, and absolutely 

reeludes the time and. the means of improvement by books and study. 

e fully agree in opinion with a correspondent who observes : ‘ The office 
of teachers ought to take rank with the magistracy and the ministry. It 
ought to be coveted by men of the best talents, and rewarded by the best 
salaries.’ It is not usually to be expected that men who are capable of 
occupying a place in professional life, which will bring them into the so- 
ciety of the first in the land, and furnish them the means of maintaining 
their station in it, will abandon these for one which subjects them to severe 
labors, without adequate compensation, without respect, and too often 
without gratitude. 

It is in this manner that a foundation for national improvement should be 
laid, broad and deep, in the education of children from the earliest age ; 
and especially in the preparation of those, whose duty it is to cultivate the 
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germ of thought and form the habits of thinking and feeling. But we need 
igher institutions of the most improved character, to call into exercise the 
powers, which are developed in primary schools, and to teach the pupil how 
to use those keys of knowledge, those instruments of thought and action, 
which he has been collecting, in the elements of language and the principles 
of science. 

We need Practical Schools, in which science and art shall be taught, not 
merely in order to improve agriculture and manufactures, but as a means of 
elevating the laborer and the artist to the rank of thinking beings, in connexion 
with their occupation itself. We need Literary and Scientific Institutions, 
Academies and Gymnasiums, and Colleges and complete Universities, in 
which the cultivation of the mind and the heart shall be continued upon the 
best principles, to prepare professional men and magistrates, to whom an 
intelligent and virtuous people can cheerfully confide their interests, their 
health, their liberties, and the ordinances of religion. In many of these 
institutions, much has been done to improve the state and elevate the tone of 
education; but there is no magic in classic lore, or scientific truth, to form 
able scholars and complete men, from pupils bred up to feeble efforts, super- 
ficial acquisitions, and imperfect or corrupt habits. They cannot erect a 
superstructure broader than the foundation; they cannot go far in advance 
of the actual state of our youth and the opinion of society ; and their pro- 
gress must depend upon the improvement of those schools, from which they 
receive their pupils. But it is obviously of the highest importance to their 
own interests, as well as to the national welfare, that they should promote 
this improvement, by every means in their power; and especially by con- 
tinually extending the qualifications they demand from those, whom they 
receive, and urging them, with increasing exactness, as rapidly as public 
— will allow ; and leading their pupils still farther into the immeasura- 
ble fields of science. We cannot here refrain from expressing our hopes, 
that the love of gain, with which we are charged asa nation, may not 
interfere with a subject so sacred. We see not how these objects can be 
accomplished without union; but we hope it will be, by union founded on a 
benevolent principle. We should dread, as the greatest curse of our coun- 
try, to see education become an affair of the stock market, and the cultiva- 
tion of the mind and the heart, a subject of mere mercantile speculation, 
a resource for those, whose ignorance or imprudence renders them unfit 
for every other occupation. But it is of no small importance that the velu- 
able knowledge, acquired at schools and colleges, should be preserved, and 
enlarged, and diffused, by some plan that will bring the educated into 
frequent communication with each other, and immediate contact with 

ety. Such a method we believe is to be found in the happy conception 
of Lyceums and Conventions for towns, counties and states. We cordially 
wish them success, as institutions fitted to raise the standard of intellect and 
education, and improve the tone of social intercourse and moral feeling, by 
presenting elevating subjects for social investigation ; and we hepe to render 
this work a means of promoting their objects. Like other institutions, they 
are liable to abuse, and a great responsibility devolves upon those, who 
direct them. But who would dry up the river, because it sometimes breaks 
over its banks; or shut out the rays of the sun, because they cherish the 
noxious weed, as well as the nutritious plant ? 

At this stage, the individual is consi for education to the charge of laws 
and magistrates, and the influence of society; and here we must leave the 
subject to our brethren of the political journals, begging them, however, 
to recollect, that the principles of human nature are not changed by passing 
the voce | which releases us from parental control ; and that the influence 
of hope and. fear, of rigor and kindness, upon the man, are essentially the 
same as on the child. 
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One interesting branch of the social institutions for education we shall look 
at with deep interest, and hope to draw from it many hints of the first 
importance for the improvement of schools—we mean our prisons, and the 
discipline, which has been so successfully employed to restrain and to reform 
both juvenile and abandoned criminals. And we earnestly propose the 
question ; Why should the high privileges of Houses of Refuge and Asylums 
for Reformation be confined to those only, who have incurred the penalty of 
some law of the land? We demand why such moral lazarettos are not 
provided for those unhappy youth, who have been led astray into evil 
courses not less destructive to their peace and character, who are excluded 
from our institutions that they may not infect those around them, and are 
sent, as a forlorn hope, to the merchant ship, the navy, or the army, as the 
only schools of reformation? What might not be done, by such institutions, 
to heal the broken hearts of parents, and reclaim the wandering youth, who 
were the rising hopes of the state ? 

To console parents—and render children happy—to save the rising hopes 
of the state—to preserve the republic itself—and thus to establish a beacon 
to guide other nations on the way to freedom and happiness, and secure to 

nerations yet unborn blessings even greater than those which we enjoy ;— 

ese are objects to warm every heart, to arouse every nerve to action, 
to make every sacrifice easy, every effort delightful. But these are not the 
highest, noblest objects we may hope to accomplish. By the blessing of 
God and the proper use of the truth he has revealed, we may secure 
benefits as far exceeding these, as eternity surpasses time. 

We may prepare men to be subjects of a king¢om which will never end, 
whose institutions are formed by Infinite Wisdom, and administered by 
Infinite Goodness, and secured by Almighty Power. We may fit them to 
be fellow citizens of that glorious community to be composed of 2!l the wise 
and good, that are, and have been, and shall be, in all lands and ij: all ages,— 
a community, in which error, and suffering, and crime, shall be unknown, 
whose sun of intellectual and moral light shall never attain its meridian, but, 
forever rising and sending forth new floods of glory, shall produce a never 
ending progress in perfection and in bliss. 

Such are the objects, in view of which the editor has been led to conse- 
crate his life to the cause of education, and to these he intends to devote the 
pages of this work, in its restricted sphere, which embraces the manner rather 
than the matter of instruction, and must leave much to be supplied by 
other works, especially in reference to religion. He has undertaken its 
publication, not as a new responsibility, but as a means of discharging those 
obligations in reference to this subject, which have long pressed Reantiy 
upon him, and which he believes are imposed, in a greater or less degree, 
upon every American citizen. It is on this ground that he solicits the 

ration of every friend of education, in rendering this work—the first 
established, and the only one in this form yet existing, devoted exclusively 
to the collection and diffusion of information on a subject of national interest— 
a national work. It is in this view that he appeals to his countrymen for 
an amount of patronage, which shall enable him to secure such aid, and con- 
duct the work in such a manner, as its importance demands, and which, in this 
busy land, shall hereafter ensure its existence. He is bound to add, that the 
Journal of Education has, more than once, been on the point of dissolution, 
for want of such patronage, and that it now barely pays the expense of 
inting and circulation. He cannot lose this opportunity of expressing 
is deep sense of the service rendered to our country by the Editor of the 
first series of this Journal, in his persevering efforts to rouse and direct the 
feelings of the community on this great ailtect, amidst difficulties which 
would have disheartened one less devoted to the cause. 
In endeavoring to make the work subservient to the great objects pro- 
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posed, the editor designs to render it what its name implies — Annals of 
ucation and Instruction — and to draw from other countries and other 
agen, the results which experience affords, and especially such as his own 

vation has led him to verify, in reference to the great principles of 
education, and the best methods of instruction. A considerable collection 
of materials derived from personal observation of foreign institutions, and 
personal inte:views with some of the most distiagnished « educators of Eu- 
rope, among whom were Pestalozzi and Fellenberg, a collection of the most 
recent and valuable books on this subject, a series of foreign periodicals 
devoted to it, and the correspondence of many friends of education abroad, 
will, we trust, furnish one department of the Annals with much that is valu- 
able and practical. Another portion of the work will be devoted to the 
results of experiments in the schools, institutions, and families of our own 
country ; and in reference to this object he solicits communications from 
those engaged in education, accompanied by their names. A third division 
of the work will be occupied with essays, discussions, and reviews, and the 
remainder with notices of books and general intelligence, which will render 
the work as far as may be, a Journal of the Literary Institutions of our 
country, and a record of the general state and progress of education. In 
the two last departments he has secured the aid of gentlemen who enjo 
the public confidence, whose rich experience and important views on 
subject, he hopes thus to elicit for the benefit of our numerous risi 
seminaries, and whose extended correspondence places them in communi- 
cation with the friends of education throughout our qe ol 

In reference to the principles on which the work is to be m ed, he 
trusts they are sufficiently developed in the remarks ee made, and 
deems it more proper to refer to the present and future numbers, than to 
attempt a more extended statement, whose necessary brevity on a subject 
so vast, would only render it liable to misinterpretation. He believes there 
are great and immutable principles in education, as in every other science, 
and among these he regards that already stated as holding the first rank— 
that heowledge and instruction are but means to the great ends of educa- 
tion, the formation of the moral being, and his preparation, by the harmo- 
nious developement of all his powers, for usefulness and happiness in every 
stage of his existence. At the same time he believes with a distinguished 
writer that, ‘ Utter ignorance is the most effectal fortification to a vicious 
state of the mind, not only defeating the ultimate efficacy of the means for 
making men wiser and better, but standing in preliminary defiance to their 
very application.’ He hails every effort made for the promotion of know- 

, a8 an inroad upon the kingdom of darkness, and an essential prelimi- 
nary to the introduction of truth, and the influence of moral principle and 
religious feeling. But while he adheres stedfastly to such great principles, 
he considers others as still to be settled by observation, experiment, and 
discussion, and he is anxious to make the Journal subservient to their ex- 
amination. ; 

{n regard to the methods in which these principles are to be applied, he 
is no optimist ; nor does he even believe that his own favorite plans are bast 
in all cases. He wishes to adopt as his motto in education, that so often 
appealed to by theologians ;— 

In principiis unitas, 

In dubiis libertas, 

In omnibus, et super omnia, caritas. 
In fundamental principles, unity — on doubtful points, liberty — in all things 
and above all things, charity. 
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Arr. [.—Procress or Epucation 1n Germany AND Swirt- 
ZERLAND. 


Germany and Swirzertanp were the first countries in 
Europe in which education assumed the form and name of a 
science — where the art of teaching and of training children 
formed the subject of lectures in universities — and where insti- 
tutions were founded, devoted exclusively to the formation of 
teachers. ‘The works written in these countries on the science 
of Pedagogy, asit is termed, are as voluminous and as able asthose 
upon the science of Chemistry ; and numerous periodicals are 
entirely employed in recording the progress, and describing the 
improvements in education. 

Such countries are a rich mine for the conductors of a periodi- 
cal like the present; and as we shall often refer to them, we deem 
it necessary to give a brief sketch of the principal systems of 
education which have prevailed there. 

In reference to intellectual education, the persons who were 
instrumental in producing the reformation in schools in the last 
century in these countries, may be divided into four classes — 
the Humanists, Philanthropists, the Pestalozzian and the Produc- 
tive Schools. 

‘At the restoration of learning in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the classics were broug!:t out from the libraries of the 
cloisters in which they had been buried. As they presented 
the only examples of exalted sentiments and elevated style 
which the secular literature of the age afforded, they were re- 
garded as the only means of acquiring enlarged views and a 
liberal education, the study of them received the proud title 
of Humanity ; and the zealous and meritorious men who em- 
ployed this means for the revival of learning, were subsequently 
termed Humanists. 

The rigid Humanists maintained that ‘ the Greek and Latin 
authors are the only source of sound learning, whether in phi- 
losophy or rhetoric, in poetry or history, in medicine or law, 
and even in the elements of religion ; all has come to us from 
Greece and Rome.’ ‘ The learning of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages is the only foundation of a thorough education ;’ the 
knowledge of the grammar ought to precede all other know- 
ledge ; ‘and philologists are the only thoroughly learned men.’ 

The Humanists maintained the entire sway of the learned 
world until about the middle of the last century, when the school 
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of the Philanthropists arose. Disgusted with the extravagant 
manner in which the ancient languages were extolled, they 
were led to examine into the foundations of their pretensions. 
While they yielded the palm to the ancients in all that relates 
to matters of taste and beauty, they maintained that this supe- 
rioriiy arose from the fact, that the ancients derived their views 
directly from the inspection of nature and the observation of 
man, instead of occupying themselves, as we do, with the mere 
pictures of them drawn by others ;— they pointed to the obvi- 
ous truth that the world is older and vastly more experienced 
than it was two thousand years ago — ihat in regard to all that 
relates to human knowledge, the present generation are really 
the ancients. ‘They contended that the youth of the present 
century is wiser in regard to every subject of science than the 
sage of Rome or Athens; and that the means of improve- 
ment and enjoyment which the experience of twenty centuries 
has procured for us, we us far beyond them in all that relates 
to the well-being of society and the happiness of individuals, 


without even taking into view the sublime and elevating system, 
the doctrines and the precepts presented to us in the Scriptures, 
in comparison with which, notwithstanding their many beauties, 
the philosophy of Greece and the mythology of Rome appear 
only like masses of folly and superstition, abounding with 


examples of disgusting licentiousness and horrid cruelty. But 
they were more occupied with the singular inefficiency and 
the striking defects of those who thus lived and breathed in the 
atmosphere of antiquity, in all that relates to the practical and 
useful purposes of life. They believed that much time was lost 
by the tndiscriminate and exclusive use of the classics as the foun- 
dation of education, which ought to be spent in acquisition of prac- 
tical knowledge ; and that by this tedious and laborious task, with- 
out any perceptible advantage to the pupil, they were often dis- 
gusted with every species of intellectual effort. ‘They also pointed 
out the moral corruption which arises from many of the examples 
and sentiments of the ancients, and especially disapproved that 
discipline of compulsion and violence by which children have been 
forced to this ungrateful employment. They urged the impor- 
tance of leading by the attraction of knowledge itself, rather than 
by force. ‘They paid much attention to the developement of the 
bodily constitution and powers, and profvss to aim at forming men 
and not mere scholars. 

But with the ordinary weakness of human nature in avoiding 
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one extreme, they ran into the opposite. They forgot the valu- 
able influence of these studies, properly regulated, upon the 
faculties and habits of the mind. In seeking to render their 
pupils practical men, they employed them in accumulating a 
large mass of facts and principles in nature and in life in the 
shortest, and easiest, and most agreeable modes, converting that 
labor which was necessary to invigorate the mind, and to pre- 
pare it to encounter the toils and efforts of life, with cheerful- 
ness and patience, into mere play, and filling it with a magazine 
of materials, instead of preparing it by the proper mode of 
exercise as an instrument for employing them in the best man- 
ner. They also contented themselves too much with gene- 
ralities in religion, which were not sufficient either to guide the 
intellect or to warm the heart. 

Notwithstanding their error, the Philanthropists unquestion- 
ably exerted much influence on the improvement of educa- 
tion. The extravagant views of the Rouieiiale Were con- 
siderably modified ; and although many still retain the exclusive 
maxims of their predecessors, many admit, as stated in the 
German ‘ Conversations Lexicon,’ that ‘ all should be embraced 
in education which can promote the formation of the man and 
prepare him for the eternal destiny of his spirit.’ The Philan- 
thropists also prepared the way for their successors of the School 
of Pestalozz. This remarkable man adopted many of the 
opinions of his predecessors of the Philanthropic school, Seon 
cially those which related to the developement of the bodily 

owers, and the methods of discipline, and religious instruction. 

e perceived, however, that in assuming practical utility, as the 
exclusive test of the value of particular objects of instruction, 
they had too much neglected the developement of the mind itself. 
In seeking to avoid this error, however, he did not entirely 
escape the other extreme. He assumed, asa fundamental prin- 
ciple, that a certain developement of mind was necessary for 
every rank and every occupation. ‘The means of this develope- 
ment he supposed himself to have found, so far as the intellec- 
tual faculties were concerned, in the elements of form and num- 
ber, which are combined in the science of Mathematics, in 


Language, and in Natural History. The Mathematics appear 
to have assumed a preponderance in practice, which was unfa- 
vorable to the regular and harmonious cultivation of other pow- 
ers. The senses and the bodily powers he endeavored to 
develope in accordance with the views of the Philanthropic 
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sthool, by the careful examination of the various ye os of 
nature and art, which surround the pupil, by means of music 
an! by gymnastic exercises, alternated or combined with labor. 
Pestalozzi himself was remarkably the creature of powerful 
impulses, which were usually of the most mild and benevolen 
kind, and preserved a child-like character in this respect, even 
toold age. It was probably this temperament which led him to 
estimate at a low rate the importance of positive religious truth 
in the education of children, and to maintain that the mere 
habit of faith and love, if cultivated towards earthly parents and 
benefactors, would of course be transferred to our heavenly 
Father, whenever his character should be exhibited to the 
mind of the child. ‘The fundamental error of this view, was 
established by the anaes cxpeeapee of his own institution ; 
and his own example rded the most striking evidence 


that the noblest impulses, not directed by established principles, 
may lead to imprudence and ruin, and thus defeat their own 
ends.* This principle, combined with the want of tact in 
reference to the affairs of common life, acme impaired his 
powers of usefulness as a practical instructer of youth. The 
rapid progress of his ideas rarely allowed him to execute his 
own plans, and —s to his own system, too much time 
0 


was employed in the profound developement of principles to 
admit of much attention to their practical application. But, as 
one of his admirers observed, he seemed destined to educate 
ideas and not children. He combated with unshrinking bold- 
ness, and untiring perseverance, through a long life, both by his 
example and by his numerous publications, the prejudices and 
abuses of the age, in reference to education. He attacked, 
with great vigor and no small degree of success, that favorite 
maxim of bigotry and tyranny, that obedience and devotion are 
the legitimate offspring of ignorance. He denounced that 
degrading system which considers it enough to enable man to 
procure a subsistence for himself and his offspring — and in this 
manner to merely place him on a level with the beast of the forest ; 
and which deems everything lost whose value cannot be estimated 


* As an example of this, it may be mentioned that on one of those occa- 
sions, Fey occurring,) on which he was reduced to extremity for 
want of the means of supplying his large family, he borrowed $400 from a 
friend for this purpose. In going home, he met a peasant wringing his 
hands in despair, for the loss of his cow. Pestalozzi put the entire bag of 
money into his hands, and ran off to escape his thanks. 
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in money. He urged upon the consciences of parents and 
of rulers, with an energy approaching that of the ancient pro- 
phets, the solemn duties which divine Providence had imrosed 
upon them, in committing to their charge the present and future 
destinies of their fellow-beings. In this way he produced an 
impulse, which pervaded the continent of Europe, and which, 
by means of his popular and theoretical works, reached the 
cottages of the poor and palaces of the great. His institution 
at Yverdun was crowded with men of every nation, not merely 
those who were led by the same benevolence which inspired him, 
but by the agents of kings, and noblemen, and public institutions, 
who came to make themselves acquainted with his principles, 
in order to become fellow-laborers in his plans of benevolence. 

It is to these companions of his labors, most of whom resided 
in Germany or Switzerland, that we owe the formation of 
another school which has been styled the Productive School ; 
and which now predominates in Germany and Switzerland. It 
might, perhaps, with equal propriety, be termed the Eclectic 
School; for it aims at embodying all the valuable principles of 
previous systems without adhering slavishly to the dictates of 
any master, or the views of any party. It rejects alike the 
idolatrous homage to the classics, which was paid by the Hu- 
manists---the unreasonable prejudices of the Philanthropists 
against classical and merely literary pursuits—and the undue 
predilection for the mere expansion of mind to the neglect of 
positive knowledge and practical application, which characteri- 
zed too many of the Pestalozzian school. 

The leading principle of this system, is that which its name 
indicates—that the child should be regarded not as a mere 
recipient of the ideas of others, but as an agent capable of col- 
lecting, and originating, and producing most of the ideas which 
are necessary for its education, when presented with the ob’ects 
or the facts from which they may be derived. While on the 
one hand they are careful not to reduce the pupil to a mere 
machine, to be moved by the will of his instructer in an assign- 
ed direction, or a mass of passive matter ic be formed by him 
according to his own favorite model, they «:* equally <areful 
to avoid the extreme into which some of the ,:eceding hool 
have fallen, of leaving him to wan’. . : adefinitely in a wrong “irec- 
tion in search of truth, in order to sernre to him the merit of 
discovery. ‘They consider a course of education as divided 


into two parts—the pertod of developement and the period of 
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acquisition. In the first period, which they consider as par- 
ticularly devoted to developing the faculties and forming the 
habits of the mind, in order to prepare it as an instrument for 
future operations, they employ the inductive process chiefly. 
Time is not here of so much importance, as the habit of inves- 
tigation and effort, which can only be acquired by meeting and 
overcoming difficulties. This period, which must be made longer 
or shorter according to the character of the pupil, or the necessity 
that his circumstances in life may impose, is succeeded by the 
period of acquisition, in which the mind is more especially called 
upon to exercise the powers which have been previously developed 
and cultivated, in the acquisition of such positive knowledge as 
may prepare the individual for life and action. 'The inductive 
process is still employed as much as possible, not only because 
it has become for many cases the shortest and most agreeable, 
but because it is important to maintain the habits it has produ- 
ced, and invigorate the faculties it has served to develope. 

But still it is far less employed than previously, and the pupil 
is never suffered to waste his time in attempting to create a 
science for himself, and thus deprived of the benefit of the 
experience of sages and centuries. On the contrary, they 
deem his mind capable of being elevated even more rapidly by 
following the processes of patient investigation, by which the 
most exalted minds have arrived. at results that astonish and 
delight him, and of thus learning to imitate strides, which 
seem to him like those of a giant, and to cultivate those habits 
of untiring attention, which the greatest philosophers have de- 
clared to be the principal source of that telescopic glance, that 
almost unerring power of discrimination, which seems to others 
so nearly miraculous. 

Such is the Productive System, by which the powers of the 
pupil are called into complete exercise by requiring him to at- 
tempt a task unaided, and then assisting him in correcting his 
own errors or returning from his own wanderings, before he is 
discouraged by the waste of time and the fruitlessness of his 
efforts. ‘They distinguish carefully between knowledge and 
the means of obtaining it. 'To cultivate the senses and present 
the objects which they are capable of examining, is to open to 
the child the sources of knowledge—to place before him a 
book which is ever open, and in which he may every moment 
read. This, they maintain, is the first and most obvious part of 
education, according to the dictates of common sense. It is one 
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in which nothing but truth is presented to him, and which, by 
calling his powers into constant exercise, ensures their improve- 
ment, and cultivates a spirit of investigation. 

On the other hand, to occupy him with the alphabetical signs 
by which we describe objects and their qualities before he has 
learned the things described, seems to be reversing this order of 
common sense. ‘To employ him almost exclusively in learning 
letters, the mere signs of those words, which are themselves only 
signs, by which we convey to others an imperfect idea of what 
we have seen and heard, leads him to value the sign more than 
the thing signified. He acquires the habit of using words and 
phrases which he does not understand, merely to gratify others, 
or excite their admiration. If encouraged, as he usually is, in 
this exhibition of his parrot-like powers, he forgets that he 
should never use words to express anything which he does not 
know to be true. Is he not in great danger of thus taking the 
first step to falsehood and deception, or even to that odious feel- 
ing in regard to language, that it is merely an instrument for ac- 
complishing our plans, or for plans in others, or even that refine- 
ment of a French politician, who defined it to be the great end 
of language to conceal our thoughts. But especially he is thus 
led to resort to others for entertainment and instruction instead 
of looking at the great books of Nature and Providence, which 
his Maker has placed before him —to seek for the elements of 
his knowledge in the imperfect exhibitions which words neces- 
sarily give — and to depend entirely on the opinions and accounts 
of others, instead of seeing and thinking for himself. It is unne- 
cessary to describe the peculiar importance of this latter circum- 
stance in a government like ours, where all have a voice in 
public measures, and ought to be accustomed to act from un- 
biassed and personal examination. 

We can best illustrate our meaning by the practical applica- 
tion of these principles. 

In teaching mineralogy, for example, instead of presenting a 
mineral to the pupil, and telling him its name, describing its 
color, its texture, its hardness, its weight, its component parts, 
and its uses, he is called upon in the early stage of education to 
use his own senses, and not to rely indolently upon the account 
of others, whose eyes are no better than his own. As soon as 
he learns the names of colors and form, he must describe those 
of the mineral presented. He is called upon to observe by trial 
its weight, and to test its hardness, and to compare it in all these 
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respects with other objects known to him, or with other mine- 
rals presented. When he has learned to discriminate with 
accuracy its peculiar qualities, his curiosity is naturally excited 
to know what it is called, and it is only after he has made him- 
self acquainted with the thing, that his efforts are rewarded by 
giving him the name. The ultra Pestalozzian would leave him 
in the same manner to ascertain its ingredients, and discover its 
uses. But in view of the importance of the practical application 
of knowledge, and of the loss of time which it would produce, 
this is deemed entirely unadvisable. And as soon the pupil is 
sufficiently advanced, he is taught what are its composition and 
uses, as facts discovered by others, which are important for him 
to know, but which he has not time to verify, 

In the same manner, in the mathematics, the pupil is first re- 
quired to unite lines into angles and figures, to observe the num- 
ber and side of which these figures are composed, to learn the 
names by which they are distinguished, and to apply these 
definitions to the description of objects around him, and to ques- 
tions on practical subjects. Thus, the question may be proposed 
how to ascertain the dimensions of a triangular piece of land to 
be given in exchange for a square; or in other words how to 
convert a square into a triangle of equal dimensions. He would 
first be directed to divide a square by a diagonal line into two 
figures, and would be asked what these figures were, and what 
proportion they bore to each other and to the square. He 
would immediately discover from the equality of the lines which 
formed them that they must coincide, and therefore be equal ; 
and that the square was equal to two such triangles. He would 
then be asked if it were not possible that these two triangles 
could be united in a single one. His familiarity with drawing 
figures (previously acquired) would soon lead him to discover 
that they might easily be converted into a single triangle of the 
same height, but with double the base or breadth of the square ; 
and that the change proposed must be made im this manner. 
From this he would very easily be led to infer the general 
theorem, that a square is equal to a triangle of the same height 
and double the base; and by retracing his steps, he would be able 
to furnish a demonstration of this truth without the aid of 
Euclid. 

These illustrations will be sufficient to show the general 
character of the Productive System. In future articles on the 
School of Fellenberg and other foreign institutions, we shall 
have occasion to present it more in detail. 
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Art. Il.— Brocrarnican Sxetcu or Fe enperc. 


We cannot gratify our readers more, we are persuaded, than 
by prefacing a series of articles on the ‘cctentiens of Fellenberg 
with a sketch of the life of this celebrated man. His early his- 
tory Is presented 1 in the following extracts of a letter addressed 
to the editor of this work, whic h contains valuable hints on edu- 
cation itself, dated Hofwyl, 24th oa, 1829. 

My Dear Sir—In compliance with your request, I now 
present you an account of those incidents, which memory sug- 
gests as ‘the most striking and cherhetetlatic of my life. 

I was born in 1771. I was, if I mistake not, only four years 
of age, when playing with a small cart, I was forced by its im- 
pulse down a steep declivity, towards a stream of sufficient 
depth to drown me. At the same time I beheld my mother 
hastening to my assistance, and endeav oring to arrest “the cart. 
I saw her extended upon the gravelly declivity, still persevering, 
although covered with blood, in her maternal efforts, without 
which I should have lost my life. The impression made by 
this act of devotedness, has never been eflaced from my memory 
or from my heart. I believe it contributed powe rfully to direct 
me in that course of life which I have followed during the last 
forty years. It was eight years after this event that I saw my 
mother holdi ing a gazette, in the embrasure of a window, in the 

castle of Wildenstein, in Argovie, where my father was prefect 
of the Government of Berne. I saw her weeping bitterly. I 
ran to entreat her to tell me what occasioned her tears. She at 
first answered, that she could not tell me, because I should not 
be able to understand her. Upon my renewed entreaties, she 
said, that the Americans had lost a battle, and explained to me, 
in a manner suited to the understanding of a child of. my age, 
the struggle between the English Government and the freemen 
of North America. The impression which this account, accom- 
panied by my mother’s tears, produced upon me, is among the 
number of those which exerted a preponderating influence on 
my youthful developement. 

It was about this time, that I found myself, then twelve years 
of age, with an old aunt under a large Linden tree before the 
Castle of Wildenstein, attentively observing, while conversing 
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with her, what was passing in the yard. We suddenly saw 
a man, clothed in a singular manner, with a thick beard and 
long black hair, ascending with rapid steps *ue avenue to the 
castle. My aunt, alarmed at this apparition, sought in her 
pocket for something to give him, to induce him to withdraw. 
At the same time I saw my father, who, in the meanwhile had 
left the castle, hastening with great eagerness to embrace him. 
My aunt was astonished, and I could hardly wait for a conveni- 
ent moment to ask my father for an explanation of what seemed 
so enigmatical in the apparition that had excited my curiosity. 
I learned, after the departure of this man, equally singular 
in his conversation and appearance, that, notwithstanding his 
then repulsive aspect, he was highly distinguished for his benevo- 
lent temper and devotedness to the best interests of humanity. 
It was upon this occasion that I heard for the first time the 
name of Pestalozzi. I had at Wildenstein two tutors, who ex- 
erted an influence over me which I shall always remember as 
a very instructive example. One of them, not having discov- 
ered my natural disposition, and not knowing how to impart the 
instruction which he was to give, tormented and wearied me, 
and, having driven me to the last extremity, supposed I was 
under a diabolical influence. ‘This I knew was not the case, 
although I felt that his suppositions would lead me to open re- 
bellion against this unpleasant Mentor, whose suspicions would 
have greatly injured me if my parents had not had the good 
sense to give his place to the excellent Mr Rengger, since then 
minister of the interior of the Swiss Republic. But the happi- 
ness resulting from enjoying his instructions was of short dura- 
tion ; this, however, did not prevent our becoming intimately 
acquainted. Mr Rengger’s treatise upon the calendar, which 
appeared in 1788, and his Report of my schu.] for the poor, 
published in 1815, proved to what an extent our views and 
affections harmonized tagether. 

I went a few years after, with my mother, to visit the Castle 
of Konigsfelden, where the nobility of Austria had conspired 
against the liberty of Switzerland, under the auspices of Queen 
Agnes. ‘The historical recollections which this place revived, 
occupied me attentively. Here, too, I saw contiguous to the 
Castle of Konigsfelden, a house inhabited by insane persons, who 
had been generally brought to this state by their bad conduct. 
The wretched aspect they presented excited my compassion, 
and my mother, seizing the favorable moment, withdrew with me 
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into her chamber, and there made me take the most solemn 
vows, never to lose sight of the unfortunate ; but always to as- 
sist them by all the means in my power. After I had pro- 
nounced these vows, my mother knelt down beside me and 
offered a fervent prayer, beseeching God to enable me to fulfil 
with fidelity, the resolution I had formed. 1 afterwards went 
to Colmar, to the Institution of the celebrated Pfeffel. I re- 
vered him for his goodness; but I soon perceived that a blind 
man never ought to direct an enterprise of this kind; and while 
I observed many useful features in this institution, I was struck 
with many unsuitab!< things, which should be banished from 
the sphere of education. Having returned to Berne, my native 
city, I was at first almost wholly absorbed with the impressions 
produced by an excellent discourse, delivered by my late father, 
as president of the Helvetic Society, at its meeting in Olten, 
upon the necessity of improving our national education. | From 
that time J imbibed a decided taste for those studies which re- 
fer to it; but I only found among my young companions at 
Berne a taste for gaming and dissipation, and when I endeav- 
ored to shelter myself from their pursuit, in the most retired part 
of the paternal mansion, the furniture of my chamber was heaped 
up in confusion, by way of revenge for my neglect of them.* 
About this time, my late father, then a Senator of the Republic 
of Berne, often said to me, while going to the town-house, that 
he should defend more successfully the interests of his country, 
in proportion as he was fully persuaded that I should do so in 
my turn; and when he returned from the Senate, saddened by 
the insufficiency of his efforts for the public good, he frequently 
remarked, that his disinterested views on the subject of his 
country’s welfare received but little support from his colleagues, 
and observed that we must redouble our efforts, if we would 
hope, one day, to realize our plans. The aspect of this venera- 
ble father of his country, so often grieved by his isolated condi- 
tion, persevering notwithstanding in his painful duty, made an 
impression, which was only second to the one produced upon 
my heart by maternal affection, in determining the bent of my 
future life. I was but sixteen years old, when | entreated my 


* At this peried, in order to improve his health, which he had impaired by 
study, he gave up the delicate dishes of his father’s table for very simple 
fare, and employed other means to harden his constitution. He endeavored 
to render himself independent of artificial wants, and devoted to benevolent 
purposes, the money wasted by his companions in luxury and amusement. 
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father to permit me to leave my native city, that 1 might qualify 
myself to follow his example in the service of my country. My 
heroic mother frequently spoke to me of her grandfather, the 
Dutch Admiral Van Tromp, and narrated his exploits, with the 
assistance of some trophies found among the family relics, one 
of which, a present from the King of Denmark, represented 
upon a box of amber all the battles he had won. I was thus 
roused to a strong degree of patriotic excitement, and I applied 
myself to the study of the Greek language, and antiquities, with 
a learned Hellenist, who had imitated the celebrated Henster- 
huis, without acquiring -his talents. ‘This man was then settled 
in a country parish, in the canton of Berne, where he had formed 
a taste for good living, and for the pleasures of the chase, and 
attempted to persuade me to accompany him, at the very time 
when I was most desirous of studying. ‘There I beheld all 
that was repulsive in the pride of learning, and in the exclusive- 
ness of limited views of civil policy, and I finally left him, and 
retired to the house of a village pastor, in the canton of Argovie. 
Here I only found less pretensions to erudition, with a slight 
increase of philanthropy and elevation of soul, in the family in 
which I hoped to obtain an asylum favorable to the Muses, 
and the cultivation of those virtues, of which I stood in great 
need. I then travelled all over Switzerland in search of them, 
but I nowhere discovered the beau ideal which filled my heart, 
and occupied all the faculties of my soul. I pursued my stu- 
dies for some time at the German Universities, especially the 
study of law under one of the most distinguished lawyers, Pro- 
fessor Hofacker, of Tubingen. This good man, to whom I 
communicated my observations upon his public lectures, advised 
me not to attend them ; but to limit myself to his private instruc- 
tions. He lamented with me the obligation, which the most 
learned mea of Germany felt under, of adapting themselves to 
the wants of those practitioners who frequent the universities, 
for the purpose of obtaining the means of earning a subsistence, 
without perplexing themselves with the learning, which is only 
obtained by a rational study of the science. My attention was 
now drawn towards philosophical and political studies. The 
intensity with which I applied myself to them injured my health, 
and led me to wish ardently that an occasion would present 
itself, in which I might devote myself exclusively to some cause 
closely united with the best interests of humanity. I afterwards 
travelled again over the different parts of Switzerland, to exam- 
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ine its state, to find means of fulfilling my vows; but I did not 
succeed in my aim.* My observations only served to convince 
me that with women as well as with men, it was necessary to 
begin with a well conducted education, to produce, in progress 
of time, that domestic happiness, and that influence upon the 
public prosperity, towards which all my desire tended. The 
dangers with which the French revolution threatened my coun- 
try, induced me in 1795 to visit France. I arrived in Paris 
after the fali of Robespierre. 1 often attended, while there, the 
meetings of the committee of public instruction, and was truly 
edified by the philanthropic and indefatigable activity of the 
Abbé Grégoire. I often saw the Abbé Sieyes, and other lead- 
ers of public affairs. From the intrigues which I observed, I 
could foresee the events which caused Switzerland to yield in 
1798, I returned to my native country, with the desire of in- 
forming my countrymen of the destiny which awaited them, 
and of finding some means of averting it. With this object, [ 
wrote several articles in the gazettes, and circulated several 
pamphlets, in which I sought to convince my fellow-citizens 
that nothing remained for us but to sacrifice upon the altar of 
our country those exclusive privileges of the patrician order, 
which had alienated the affection of the Swiss nation, and to re- 
gain their confidence by showing a noble zeal for the safety of 
our country. I found but few friends disposed to listen to me, 
and I even passed as « revolutionist. But in 1798 my predic- 
tions were verified, and the French invaded Switzerland.’ 
| 


The character of this work renders it proper that we should 
only state briefly the political events which followed. At the 
approach of the French troops, sent to overthrow the govern- 
ment of Switzerland, Fellenberg was active in raising and leading 
on the levy en massé from Lucerne to resist them. But the city 
of Berne was taken,:and the cause lost, before any eflicient 
force could be organized. Fellenberg was proscribed, a price 
set upon his head, and he was compelled to fly to Germany. At 


* In these journeys, which formed one of his principal occupations for ten 
years, it was Fellenberg’s leading object to make himself acquainted with the 
state of the people, in order to learn how he could be most useful to them. 
The writer has been struck with observing how much more familiar he was 
with the men than with the mountains of his country. He generally travelled 
on foot, with his knapsack on his back, residing in the villages and farm- 
houses, and mingling in the labor and occupations, and partaking of the rude 
lodging and fare of the peasants; often extending his journeys to surround- 
ing countries. 
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this time he designed to come to the United States, and sent 
some of his funds hither as a resource, in case of the utter ruin of 
affairs at home. He was, however, soon after recalled to Swit- 
zerland, and sent on a mission to Paris to remonstrate against the 
rapacious and oppressive conduct of the agents of the French 
Republic. He was instrumental in procuring an order for the 
recall of one of the most profligate ; but the utter disregard of 
principle and honesty, which pervaded the public men and pub- 
lic measures of the day, disgusted him with the diplomatic 
career, and he resigned his office. For a short period after his 
return home, he occupied a public station ; but the want of faith 
and public spirit, which he found in the government in executing 
measures whose direction had been committed to him, con- 
firmed his disgust for political life, and he resolved to abandon 
it entirely, until a better day should dawn upon his country. 
His early disappointments in his examination of society —his 
investigation of the state of the common people —his intercourse 
with public men, and the convulsions he had witnessed, had all 
conspired to impress upon his mind the same conviction, that the 
only resource for ameliorating the state of his own and other 
countries, and preventing a repetition of the horrors which he 
had witnessed, was to be found in early education, and he re- 
solved henceforth to devote himself to this as the object of his 
life. He was appointed a member of the Council of Education 
of Berae, but was soon convinced that nothing adequate could 
be accomplished on this subject through the medium of legisla- 
tive commissions ; and, being possessed of an ample fortune, he 
resolved to devote this to his great object, and ‘to form on his 
own estate, and on an independent basis, a model institution, in 
which it should be proved what education could ig for 
the benefit of humanity.’ He married, about this time, a Bernese 
lady of the patrician family of Tscharner, who has borne him 
nine children, six of whom, as well as their mother, are devoted 
coadjutors in his plan of benevolence. In pursuance of this great 
design, ‘ formed,’ as he observed, ‘ at Paris, in presence of those 
usurpers who had seized upon his country like a vulture upon 
its prey,’ he purchased the estate called Hofwy], in the vicinity 
of Berne, and his subsequent life forms an important page in 
the records of humanity. 

We cannot omit the following testimony to the value of a 
religious education, contained in the concluding paragraph of 
this letter, from which we have made extracts. It is the 
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more remarkable as he preserved this unwavering belief in 
revelation at a period when Europe was inundated with infi- 
delity. ‘The sincerity and strength of his convictions my be 
inferred from the efforts he made to convince an unbeliever 
of his acquaintance, as described in the following extract. 

‘I have passed over in silence, my dear sir, all that you are 
already acquainted with ; but | cannot forbear mentioning, that 
I am also under great obligations to my late esteemed parents, 
for the cultivation of my religious character. They were both 
very pious, and Christians, in the full extent of the term, in 
practice as well as in principle and sentiment. In consequence 
of their instructions in early life, I have never lad any doubts 
upon the subject of religion. The degree of certainty which 
accompanied it, was so great, that it appeared to me impossible 
that an unbeliever could withstand the evidence upon which I 
grounded my religious belief, when eighteen years old. The 
unbeliever you spoke of, was fortyeight years of age. He 
declared that when his mother died, he had seen the com- 
plete dissolution of human life, and his relations, distinguished 
for their religious attainments, had renounced all hope of re- 
storing him to a more cheerful and consoling belief. I was not, 
however, discouraged ; and remained six months in his retreat 
on the shores of the lake of Zurich, in order to convince him 
of his error; but I failed to enlighten him as completely as he 
failed to darken my mind. Many other circumstances contri- 
buted to throw light upon the subject of religion, and confirm 
my belief. It appears to me unnecessary to add anything to this 
account, which must be succinct to fulfil its aim.’ 





Arr. Il].-—Sketcues or tat Fevvensere Ixstitvtion 
at Horwy., in a Serres or Letters ro a Frienp.* 


LETTER I. 
Hofwyl, August, 1829. 
My Dear Frienp—I cannot better introduce you to this 
celebrated place of education, than by a particular account 
of the motives and views which actuated its founder. 
* This article is republished for the sake of our new subscribers, as 


well as to correct a few errors connected with it. An equal number of 
additional pages prevents any loss to others. 
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Destined by his patrician birth to take part in the government 
of his native canton towards the end of the last century, you 
already know that Fellenberg’s attention was early excited by 
the misery and vice which he observed around him ; and he 
resolved to devote himself to the moral and intellectual refor- 
mation of his country. 

The laboring classes he saw in a state of ignorance, which 

rendered them habitually indifferent to everything but their 
animal necessities and enjoyments ; yet capable of being excited 
and misled —equally fitted to become the instruments of licen- 
tious anarchy, or the slaves of despotism. He traced the origin 
of this state of things to the absence of all rational means of 
intellectual education, the exclusive attention paid to reading 
and. writing as mechanical ¢ acquisitions, to the universally indif- 
frent or technical manner in which moral and religious instruc- 
tion was communicated, and the utter neglect of all efforts to 
cultivate moral habits, and to bring princ iples into action. It 
required but a glance at the higher schools and universities, to 
see how little was to be expected for the superior classes. A 
feeble body —a perverted understanding —a false and generally 
corrupted taste—much ambition, with some qualifications for 
shining in the world,—these were the common results of the 
existing course of education ; and rarely was it possible to dis- 
cover any traces of a salutary or ennobling influence on the 
character and life. No hope could be entertained that the 
higher classes, who alone possessed the means and the ability, 
would make any effort to redeem those on whose ignorance 
they considered “their supremacy as reposing. Both high and 
low, in the view of Fellenberg, seemed destined to sink together. 
At a later period, the illusive promises of philosophy were pro- 
claimed and broken; and its influence in Switzerland went to 
inundate it with a flood of new errors and vices. 

Fellenberg was convinced that every improvement must com- 
mence with the germ of society ; that it was only in acting on 
the rising generation by improving the means of education, that 
any hope could be cherished of improving its condition. He 
believed that the efforts made for this purpose must be directed, 
at the same time, towards the two extremities of the social body; 
and that it would be in vain to reform those who are destined 
to labor and obey, without improving the character of those who 
consume and govern. He believed that no attempt should be 
made to disturb the order of the European community, by 
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confounding classes of men whose lot Providence had so widely 
separated. 

While he endeavored to elevate those whose talents rendered 
them capable of it, to stations in which society could enjoy the 
utmost benefit from their efforts, he believed that with the mass 
of the laboring classes, the only rational course was to prepare 
them for the situation in which Providence had placed them, 
and to render them happy in it by raising them to their proper 
rank as rational and moral beings. 

It was also of the first importance to establish new relations 
between the different classes of society. The poor were to be 
led by a rational and religious education, not only to be content 
with their own station, but to respect the order which Provi- 
dence has assigned them; and to see how unworthy of the un- 
derstanding, as well as the heart that envy and jealousy is, which 
the lower classes are so ready to indulge towards the more 
favored. ‘The rich were to be taught to estimate the worth of 
industry, to feel how dependent they are upon the laboring 
classes, and to observe and revere the dignity of noral character 
which is often found among them. 

An object of not less importance in the view of Fellenberg, 
was to correct that unchristian idea of the great world, that to 
provide for the present and eternal welfare of immortal beings 
by education, is an occupation beneath the dignity of the more 
favored classes. It was necessary, therefore, first to create an 
interest in the object, by showing how much good may be effect- 
ed, how much happiness produced, and how much real enjoy- 
ment secured to him who becomes the instrument of such im- 
provement. Practical demonstration was to be given of the 
importance of this to the higher classes, in providing them with 
more skilful overseers, and more honest and obedient servants ; 
and in giving to the state more dutiful and useful subjects. 

To attain these ends, no means were more likely to be suc- 
cessful in the view of Fellenberg, than to establish an institution 
for both classes, in which they should be so separated as to pre- 
vent all confusion, and yet so connected that each might observe 
the other, and that occasion might be given to establish on a 
christian basis, the character of each, as well as those relations 
which must afterwards exist in society. ‘To this object,’ he 
observed ten years since, ‘I have devoted my life and all that I 
possess, for twenty years ;—to this I still devote them, and am 
resolved to devote them to my last breath.’ 
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He believed that agriculture, which in the order of Provi- 
dence was the primitive, and must ever be the principal occupa- 
tion of mankind in the social state, is best adapted to develope 
physical and intellectual powers in their proper harmony. He 
was persuaded that an agricultural establishment and the em- 
ployments necessarily connected with it, should form the basis 
of the contemplated Institution. With these views he purchased 
Hofwy], at the close of the last century —at that time a private 
country seat, but now forming a little village, containing three 
hundred inhabitants, exclusively on his property and under his 
control. Itcomprises, 1. A farm, including recent additions in 
the n: ~hborhood, of about six hundred acres; 2. Workshops, 
for the .abrication and improvement of agricultural implements, 
and of clothing for the inhabitants; 3. A lithographic establish- 
ment in which music and other things useful to the institution 
are printed ; 4. A Literary Institution for the education of the 
higher classes; 5. A Practical Institution for these who are 
destined to trade, or whose circumstances do not permit a more 
complete education ; and, 6. An Agricultural Institution for the 
education of the laboring classes. 

Hofwyl is about six miles from Berne, the capital of the 
canton of the same name, and the chief town of German Swit- 
zerland ; and about a mile from the great road which traverses 
Switzerland from S. W. to N. E. The approach from Berne 
is through a wood, which presents no traces of cultivation. In 
issuing from it, you come almost immediately in view of the 
large buildings and luxuriant fields of the establishment. It is 
situated on a gentle elevation in the midst of an amphitheatre of 
hills. On the north, the view is bounded by the Jura Moun- 
tains, and on the south by the Bernese Alps, whose tops are 
covered with perpetual snow. It is surrounded by a valley 
about eighty feet in depth, which separates it entirely from the 
neighboring farms and villages. ‘The valley contains two small 
lakes, and the surrounding scenery is still farther diversified by 
the villages and hamlets on the opposite hills. The isolation of 
Hofwy], in the midst of villages and at no great distance from a 
large town, and the combination in its neighborhood, of some of 
the grandest with some of the most beautiful objects of Swiss 
scenery, were circumstances of no small weight in the view of 
Fellenberg, in reference to his great object. 

On entering Hofwy] from Berne, the traveller finds himself 
in an extensive court or play ground (A), (see the plan,) fur- 
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nished with instruments for gymnastic exercises, and a hillock of 
clean sand, in which the younger boys exercise their ingenuity 
in digging caves and building castles, surrounded on three 
sides by the building devoted to the Literary Insti:utions, and 
sheltered on the west by a little wood (B) composed of a variety 
of trees, which serve at once as a place for botanical observa- 
tions, and as a retreat during the heat of summer. In pleasant 
weather the lessons are not unfrequently given here, in arbors 
furnished with seats for this purpose. 

The principal building on the east of this court (C) is inhabit- 
ed by eighty pupils, under the constant superintendence of 
Fellenberg, and four of his children. ‘The basement story is 
occupied by the kitchen and store-rooms. ‘The first floor is 
divided into four sections by halls, which traverse the building 
in its length and breadth. One of these sections is occupied by 
the superintendents, another by the dining hall and music room, 
a third and fourth by the chapel, and three large and lofty rooms 
for study. ‘The second floor is devoted to the class rooms, the 
library, and the collection of casts. ‘The third and attic stories 
contain the dormitories for the pupils, and chambers for the 
superintendents. The size, airiness and neatness of every part 
of the building are very striking ; and a well arranged system of 
stoves on the Russian plan, maintains a mild and uniform tem- 
perature during the winter, which is not to be found in climates 
far less severe, where the methods of employing fuel are less 
perfect. In this institution Fellenberg proposes to give a com- 
plete education preparatory to professional studies. Between 
twenty and thirty instructers are employed in this establishment, 
most of whom reside in another building, and have no connex- 
ion with the pupils except during the hours of instruction. Two 
small buildings (c c) which shelter the court on the north and 
south, contain a large warm bath for winter, the store-room for 
the gardening tools of the pupils, a cabinet-maker’s shop, in 
which those who have the disposition are taught this art, the 
book-bindery of the institution, and several rooms which are 
devoted to exercises in instrumental music, fencing and dancing, 
which would interfere with the tranquillity necessary in the prin- 
cipal building. 

Beyond the Literary Institution is a second court (A2), fur- 
nished like the first with frames and poles for gymnastic exer- 
cises. 

On the east side of this court are garden spots, and at the 
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entrance of the first court, (DE), assigned to the pupils as a 
means of amusement and exercise; and at a little distance on 
the side of the hill, a circular cold bath of hewn stone, ninety 
feet in diameter and ten feet deep, in which they are taught to 
swim, with a neat bathing-house in the Gothic style. 

On the west side of this court is the chateau or family man- 
sion (F°), in which Mrs Fellenberg resides with her younger 
children. It also contains the bureau of the establishment, in 
which strangers are received and the business of the Institution 
transacted by a person devoted to this object. It likewise serves 
as a depot for the little articles which the pupils have occasion to 
purchase at a distance from a large town, In the garden of the 
chateau is the school for peasant girls (G), under the immediate 
direction of Mrs Fellenberg and one of her daughters. 

In the rear of the chateau are two buildings occupied by 
twenty or thirty pupils of the Practical Institution (H). These 
are lodged and fed in a more simple manner than the pupils in 
the Literary Institution ; and are permitted to avail themselves 
of its lessons, and to partake of the labors of the farm or the 
bureau, according to their necessities and destination. 

In the rear of these buildings is a second cold bath of hewn 
stone, (I) only two feet in depth, designed for the use of the 
younger pupils. Adjoining this is a building 150 feet long (K), 
the lower part of which forms a large sheltered arena for riding 
and gymnastic exercises in unpleasant weather. The upper 
stories are occupied by the class rooms, and dormitories of the 
Agricultural Institution ; in which children of the laboring classes 
are taught the practical part of agriculture, and receive three or 
four hours of instruction daily in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and other useful branches. One of the chambers in this build- 
ing contains a small collection of minerals, and of wild and cul- 
tivated plants from the neighborhood, together with two models 
in clay, made by the pupils themselves, representing in relief 
the surface of Switzerland. | 

A number of the pupils of this school are prepared by theo- 
retical instruction and practical essays in the inferior classes, 
under the direction of the superintendent, to become teachers. 
No regular course of agricultural instruction is given ; but seve- 
ral of those who frequent the institution as boarders, in order to 
make themselves acquainted with the system of agriculture 
adopted at Hofwyl, attend a course of lectures, which are given 
by Fellenberg himself to the older pupils of all the institutions. 
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On the north of the buildings which we have described, is an 
extensive irregular range, containing the farm house (L), in 
which the pupils of the agricultural school take their meals, the 
various workshops, the laundry, dairy, barns, and stables. (See 
the plan.) The stables contain fifty cows, and a number of 
oxen, which excite the admiration of strangers by their size, and 
the neatness with which they are kept. 

At a little distance from the principal group of buildings, on 
the eastern descent of the hill, is the house occupied by the 
professors, in which the parents of the pupils are also lodged 
during their visits to their children. It contains a reading room 
in which some of the principal political and literary journals are 
received for the use of the professors. In this building is the 
chemical laboratory, and a collection of the most necessary phi- 
losophical instruments. 

An interesting branch of the Institution of Hofwyl, is the 
colony of Meykirk at the distance of five or six miles. It con- 
sists of eight or ten poor boys, who were placed under the 
direction of a teacher ona spot of uncultivated ground, from 
which they were expected to obtain the means of subsistence. 
It is designed as an experiment on the practicability of provid- 
ing for the support and education of friendless children, without 
any farther expense than that of the soil which they cultivate. 
It resembles, in effect, an establishment in one of our new 
settlements, except that several hours are devoted daily to in- 
tellectual and religious instruction, and thus the children ad- 
vance in cultivation and knowledge as well as in hardihood and 
industry. 

You will perhaps think these local details too minute, yet I 
believe you will perceive in them the key to many of the prin- 
ciples adopted by Fellenberg, and will be better prepared to 
understand the mode in which they are applied. In a visit of 
a few hours, such as is usually paid by the stranger, he can 
learn little more concerning Hofwyl. Should he pass the day 
he will be struck with the unceasing activity, combined with the 
greatest regularity, which reigns in every part of the establish- 
ment; and with the good order and harmony prevalent among 
the pupils, in the midst of the greatest freedom and gayety. He 
cannot but admire the benevolence and perseverance which 
have led a single man, on the basis of his own private fortune, 
and in the face of the prejudices of those of his own rank, to 
create a set of institutions which furnish ample means for the 
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thorough education of the higher classes, and at the same time 
provide for the gratuitous support and education of one hun- 
dred and thirty children. It is only after a long continued 
residence, that he will be able to appreciate that unwearied 
devotedness of a large family, by which all this is accom- 
plished,—a devotedness which not only excludes them from 
the pleasures and amusements usually enjoyed by rank and 
fortune, —but also obliges them to live for others, and to sacri- 
fice in a great measure those social and domestic enjoyments, 
which are of far greater value. I am, &c. 





Art. IV.—Inrant Epucartion. 


Tue scriptural declaration is in the mouth of every one who 
speaks of education, —‘ train up a child in the way he should 
vo, and when he is old he will not depart from it ;” and yet we 
hear constant complaints, and see mournful examples of apparent 
failure in its application. Is it not for want of examining with 
sufficient care the full import of its terms, that these disappoint- 
ments are experienced ? 

Training is a term primarily applied to plants and vines whose 
branches are bent or spread so as to open them to the sun or 
shelter them from the wind, or display their beauties, or give 
them the best direction, and thus to prepare them to bring forth 
the best fruit, or enable them to sustain its weight. 

This word is also employed to designate the methods which 
are used to accustom an animal to perform, with readiness and 
ease, those labors to which he is destined. He is first employed 
for a very short period in such as are lighter and more simple, 
and gradually for a longer time in those which are more laborious 
and difficult. But every exercise is proportioned to the strength, 
the temper and the experience of the particular animal. He is 
never burdened with a load which would strain or discourage 
him. He is gently and cautiously put into the harness that he 
may not be alarmed, and at first slowly and kindly led along 
that he may not be made to dislike his task. He is not expec- 
ted to perform a difficult movement at once, nor is he ever driven 
by force until frequent drawing has proved ineffectual. 

The soldier is trained by employing and treating him in the 
manner adapted to give him vigor and hardihood, as well as the 
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habits of rapid and easy movement which are required in his 
future efforts and contests. His eye, his foot, his hand, are all 
trained by repeated exercises to act instantaneously and easily, 
in accordance with the determinations of his own mind or the 
orders of hiscommander. He thus learns to accomplish objects 
with surprising rapidity and ease, which are impracticable to an 
untrained citizen, and to endure hardships and labors which 
would destroy a raw recruit. 

The persons who were destined to run or wrestle for the 
prizes in the Olympic games, or those who in modern times 
prepare themselves for any trial of strength or speed, have al- 
ways been trained for their work, not merely by daily practice, 
but by the most careful management of their bodies. Their 
hours of activity and repose, their food and drink, and all their 
occupations and habits are regulated with great care, so as to fit 
them in the best manner for the laborious efforts on which de- 
pended their vietory or defeat, their honor or disgrace. 

Training, then, when referred to a child, may be considered | 
as involving all those influences and exercises by which he is to E 
be prepared for his future duties and destiny in this life and * 
another ; and if these do not conspire to lead him in the way 
in which he should go, it is to this defect that our failures are to* 
be attributed. 

But a term of equal importance to a full understanding of 
this maxim is often left entirely out of view— what is meant by 
‘a child.’ Will the maxim remain true if we wait till the age 
of twelve, of ten, of six, or even of four years, before we begin 
the ‘ training’ prescribed? It is too little considered, we fear, 

when the infant begins to be a proper subject of training, and at 
what age he may vecome in one respect or another, insensible 
to its injluence. Here, it seems to us, is the source of a large 
proportion of those failures, which lead some to speak of this as 
a maxim of doubtful correctness. 

Trite and simple as the poetical paraphrase of this passage is, 
we wish we could see it more impressed on the heart of every 
mother, 

‘ Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.’ 


If a plant is to be made to assume a given shape or direction, 
we find it necessary to commence with the scion or the earliest 
twigs, and to lead every tendril as it shoots forth into the course 
desired. Should we leave it until it becomes stiffened in a par- 
ticular direction, the force necessary to change it will usually 
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diminish its vigor, and obstruct its growth. It will still tend to 
its former course ; it will spring back the moment the bands 
which confine it are loosened or removed, and we can seldom 
destroy this tendency without a degree of violence which will 
produce deformity or impair the very principle of life. The 
obvious application of both these maxims is, that the human be- 
ing must be taken while his character is in the most pliant state, 
if we mean to give it a high and holy direction. We must 
watch with the utmost vigilance over the first impressions which 
form the basis of its future character. We must take care that 
his first conceptions of things and words be true as far as possi- 
ble, that he may not be accustomed to error in receiving, or 
falsehood in communicating ideas. We must strive to make the 
first impressions concerning manners, and conduct, and principles 
of action, derived from the examples he witnesses and the con- 
versation which he hears, as pure as possible. 

We must seek to restrain his propensities before they are 
ripened into habits, and teach him how to govern himself, before 
he becomes the slave of impulses. 

Now what period can be assigned for the conmencement of a 
task so important and so difficult, unless it be that when the 
child begins to exhibit his feelings and to be influenced by 
others—the first moments of perception and action? 

Defer your efforts one day, and the shooting idea has assumed 
its form, the tendril feeling has taken its direction, and an in- 
creased if not painful effort will be necessary to alter it. It is 
only in commencing our ‘training,’ when the mind receives its 
first impressions, and the feelings first begin to strengthen them- 
selves by exercise, that either reason or scripture authorizes us 
to expect that we can give that form to the character which we 
desire. How else can we hope to counteract that crowd of 
temptations from within and around, which beset the object of 
our solicitude? If a kind Providence should direct to a more 
happy result, imperfections or even deformities of character will 
usually remain the lasting and mortifying monuments ef this 
early negligence. 

But let it be understood we speak of ‘ training,’ not of forcing 
the child. We would remonstrate against that course of edu- 
cation which considers him as a mere vessel to be filled with 
ideas and principles, or a mass of matter to be cast in the mould 
and stamped with the image and superscription of a self-appoin- 
ted manufacturer of men. He should be treated, on the contrary, 
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us a plant of wonderful delicacy in its texture, whose organiza- 
tion and character are fully understood only by its Creator, and 
can be changed by no power but his, but with which our concern 
is to observe its habits and tendencies, to place it in its proper 
soil, to give it its appropriate nutriment, to guard it against the 
dangers which we can avert, and while we plant and water, to 
look to him who giveth the increase, to supply and maintain 
that mysterious principle of life which comes from him alone. 
We should beware that we do not attempt to bring it forward 
prematurely. All the efforts of misjudging teachers and parents 
who wish to see their children early prodigies, oniy sacrifice the 
fruit in order to produce an earlier expansion of the flower, and 
resemble the hot-bed in their influence in ‘ forcing’ a plant to 
maturity, whose feebleness or early decay must be proportioned 
to the unnatural rapidity of its growth, and the consequent want 
of symmetry in its parts. 

But let us not be understood to say that the training of the 
child does not in fact begin until the parent decides that it shall 
begin. It commences, whether we mean it or not, as soon as he 
opens his eyes upon the light, and it goes on to the end of life 
whatever course we pursue. Every sense is an avenue for 
ideas which will leave their traces behind them; every object, 
every action, every word, and look, and tone, and gesture, has 
its influence in one way or another even on mature minds. We 
cannot be neutre! in this world ; the sympathy of man with man 
involves a perpetual action and re-action. 

There can be no doubt that we often inherit to a greater or 
less degree the permanent characteristics of our parents, but that 
our resemblance to them is not merely the consequence of birth, 
we may easily satisfy ourselves by observing the modification of 
character which takes place when we are removed from the 
paternal roof, or the difference in children of the same family if 
any of them are educated by strangers. We shall see farther evi- 
dence of the extent of this influence, if we notice the resemblance 
which arises and increases between those, who become associated 
later in life, in friendship, or in matrimony ; and especially if 
we observe how readily we catch the manners, the expressions, 
the feelings, of those with whom we constantly associate, on par- 
ticular points, even when they were at first disagreeable to us. 
No one who has watched his own moral progress can fail to 
perceive that it is as important to his moral well-being to select 
with care the society with which he connects himself, as it is for 
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his bodily health to choose a residence where the air and climate 
are favorable. And these influences cannct be counteracted by 
mere instruction or discipline. What reliance could we place 
on the best food, or the most wholesome drinks, or the coun- 
sels and remedies of the most skilful physician, to secure us 
from disease, if we should breathe perpetually an atmosphere 
of contagion, or if we clothe ourselves in garments filled with 
pestilence? The contest is unequal. Disease is inhaled with 
every breath, and imbibed by every pore of the skin, while the 
food or the remedy is necessarily employed only at intervals. 

Not less — is the contest between the constantly recur- 
ring influence of the objects and examples that surround the 
child, and the occasional effect of precepts and instructions. It 
is the impression most frequently repeated, which leaves its 
stamp upon the mind —a principle exhibited in the remark of 
Burke concerning the influence of newspapers: ‘ They who 
gain the public ear from day to day, must in the end become 
the masters of public opinion.’ 

It is on this ground we are to answer the complaints of those 
parents who wonder that the most faithful instructions, have 
rendered their children no better than those of others. What 
were the examples around them? What was the atmosphere 
in which they lived and breathed while you were giving this 
‘moral food and administering these moral remedies? The 
morning prayer and the attending exhortations to piety, were 
perhaps followed by a day in which it was evident that the things 
of this world were the objects of the most ardent desire. ‘The 
sermon on the mount may have been succeeded by family 
bickerings or quarrels with a neighbor — the apostle’s account 
of charity, by unkind insinuations or severe remarks concerning 
others, and a discourse on humility, by anxious consultations 
how the objects of parental affection could be rendered most 
distinguished by their dress or their accomplishments. _ If this 
were so, would not the contrast be calculated either to confound 
entirely the views of any observer of the child, or to lead 
him to consider religion as a mere theory, on which no great 
value was placed. Allthese remarks apply with tenfold force 
to the susceptible mind of an infant. Like the calm surface 
of a lake it not only reflects every image presented, but it feels and 
repeats every impression of the little pebble or the insect stirring 
on its surface, in constantly enlarging circles ; and if they disappear 
more rapidly, it is only because a new impression sooner seems 
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to efface it. It you doubt it, make the experiment. Appear 
gay or gloomy ; speak in a kind, or a harsh, or a jesting tone to 
a child, and see how soon and how faithfully he will at 
your emotions like a living mirror, or exhibit a corresponding feel- 
ing. Nay, we have more than once been led to detect our own 
state of feeling from seeing it thus reflected back upon us ; and 
we can fully sympathise with the remark of an instructer, who 
said he often wished to hide himself where no human being 
could ever see him, that the contagion of evil might not be 
spread from his heart through the medium of his countenance. 
So important did Babington deem this, that in his essay on 
christian education, he urges that the parent should select a 
nurse with a kind and cheerful countenance, as well as a good 
character. ‘This influence is more important to the infant, be- 
cause he has none of those means of ascertaining the character 
of the individual by conversation, or by comparing the whole 
course of his actions which we possess. He cannot but suppose 
the emotion to exist which the countenance indicates, and the 
frequent involuntary assumption even of the same external 
state which inevitably results, cannot fail to have its influence in 
producing the same feeling. 

Let us not be deceived then. The parent actually begins to 
train her child from the moment that he sees the light. Her 
countenance acts upon his feelings, and by its daily and hourly 
influence, forms him to a character of gloom or cheerfulness, of 
harshness or kindness. Her tones of voice thrill through his 
soul, and awaken perpetually returning emotions of anger, or 
fear, or hope, or joy, or love. ‘'The mother’s smile,’ says Pes- 
talozzi, ‘should give the child her first glimpse of heaven, and 
the tenderness of maternal affection should furnish the first con- 
ception of the love of our heavenly father.’ Every action, the 
very manner in which the common offices of maternal care are 

rformed, will tend to form a standard of character in his open- 
ing mind, and associate its good or evil with the earliest and 
tenderest recollections of the being whom he loves most. If 
those around him are careless of his sufferings, or impatient in 
supplying his wants, uent lessons of patience and kindness 

ill lose half their effect. Who has not traced the patient spirit 
of labor, or the careless hurry, or the fretful impatience of a 
parent in the character of the child. 

Particular actions will sometimes leave their impression not 
only on the character, but on the memory for life. We cannot 
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refrain from quoting one example to illustrate this subject. ‘A 
mother saw her son playing with a cart on the edge of a declivi- 
ty, and before she could prevent it, he was forced down the 
hill by its weightt. At the bottom was a stream in which he 
would probably have been drowned. She sprang to save him, 
but could only seize the wheel, was thrown upon her face, and 
dragged over the gravel nearly to the foot of the hill before she 
could stop the cart—and then, covered with blood and bruises, 
snatched her son from destruction on the borders of the stream. 
That son was Fellenberg, the distinguished Swiss, who has de- 
voted himself, property, and family, for thirty years, to the im- 
ar of education, and now educates and supports one 

undred indigent children by his own means added to their la- 
bor; and in a letter in which he communicates the fact to the 
writer of this article, he observes, ‘ the picture of this act of de- 
votedness was never effaced from my memory or my heart, and 
I consider it as having contributed powerfully to determine my 
course of life.’ 

The manner of directing the child in the common actions and 
concerns of life, will have an influence even more direct upon 
his future character. We may pamper his appetite until we 
make him value the pleasures of the senses more than all others. 
We may measure his need of food rather by some arbitrary 
rule, than by his constitution and appetite, and thus lead him to 
habitual excess upon principle, which we have known to produce 
and perpetuate disease in later life. There can be no doubt 
that many have been plunged into the gulf of intemperance by 
the habit so prevalent, of giving cordials even to the infant in 
the arms of its mother, to palliate a momentary inconvenience, 
or with the false idea of their giving him strength ; or what we 
cannot but deem still worse, by administering an opiate merely 
to relieve the mother from the care of her infant, and thus not 
only endangering his constitution, but producing the habit of 
using these insinuating poisons. 

The manner in which he is clothed, and the kind of attention 
which is paid to his external appearance, will usually decide 
whether he shall be vain or humble, economical or extravagant, 
in this respect, and perhaps give a turn to his whole life. Ww 
many young persons have been led by the passion for dress, 
which was cherished, if not inspired, by the early pride of a parent 
in seeing a favorite child admired, and to dishonesty or vice as 
a means of procuring it. As soon as the day can be divided into 
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me. in reference to rest and occupation and the supply of 
is wants, the character of his future life may be seriously af- 
fected by the regularity or irregularity with which the little 
affairs of his life are conducted. It is scarcely credible that 
the child of a family where order is neglected, and everything 
which concerns him is conducted with irregularity and con- 
fusion, should ever acquire those habits of system and order so 
necessary to success and usefulness in life. 

The manner in which he is taught to use his little playthings 
or those of others, will do much to fix his ideas and feelings, 
and the subject of property, and to determine whether selfish- 
ness or benevolence shall prevail in his habits. The methods 
in which he is brought to yield obedience to the commands of 
his parents will do much to decide whether he will be governed 
only by fear or hope, and obey only under the influence of force ; 
or whether he shall learn to feel himself accountable to con- 
science and to God, and to govern his ‘own appetite in accord- 
ance with their dictates. ‘The manner in which religious in- 
struction and devotional exercises are conducted, is especially 
important. They may be, they have been so conducted within 
our knewledge, by pious parents, as to produce an unutterable 
weariness and disgust with the very name of religion. They 
may be, they have been so managed, as to render them interest- 
ing to every child—to attract, in some degree, at least, the 
wandering heart, and to leave impressions of reverence and at- 
tachment, which even a long course of vice would not efface, 
and which sometimes become the means of reformation after 
all hope has been abandoned. There is abundant reason then, 
for the maxim, that we should watch over our conduct more 
carefully in the presence of a child, than of any other human 
being. Others we may offend— and doubtless shall ; but on the 
child, we are exerting an influence which may affect his whole 
life, and whose results may be felt throughout eternity. 
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Arr. V.—Review or tHe Report or THE Manvat Lasor 
Acapemy or PENNSYLVANIA. 


Prepared for the Annals of Education. 
First Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the Manual Labor 
Academy of Pennsylvania. pp. 15. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1829. 


In every age of the world individuals have been found who 
have united ily labor with mental exertion, and thus in a 
measure prev the long train of evils which too often attend 
the student, and bring him down prematurely to the grave. But 
these instances have been rare, compared with the number of 
sufferers. It is true that several nations, especially the se 
the Romans and the Persians, paid much attention to this sub- 
ject; but, like oases in the midst of some vast desert, these plans 
seem hardly to have arrested the attention of mankind. The 
studious man has, in general, been left to sedentary habits, till 
his physical frame, ruined, becomes the seat of numerous and 
distressing maladies to which the laboring portion of the commu- 
nity are almost strangers. No wonder prejudices have arisen 
against an education which is in any degree liberal. No won- 
der there has been, and still continues to be, opposition among 
the mass of mankind, to the efforts of enlightened and benevo- 
lent individuals to improve the minds and hearts of all classes, 
by moral and intellectual instruction. 

To Salzman, Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, and their cotemporaries, 
seems to have been reserved the glory of proving to the world, 
by a persevering but successful series of experiments, that there 
is no necessity of sacrificing the body for the sake of the mind 
and heart ; but, on the contrary, that mental and moral improve- 
ment can be far more successfully prosecuted by devoting a 

jon of time daily to agriculture, horticulture, or other manual 
abor — to such exercises, in a word, as shall preserve the health 
of the body unimpaired —than by spending the whole day in in- 
tellectual and moral, to the neglect of physical exercise. A 
sound mind can only be had in a sound body. We are aware 
that there are those even at the present day who think other- 
wise, and gravely tell us that there is no necessary connexion 
between physical and mental vigor. For proof of the position, 
they refer us to multitudes of individuals of the present, as well 
as of the former generations, whose intellectual and moral great- 
ness cannot be questioned, who yet possessed very little muscu- 
lar vigor. Indeed, muscular and mental vigor have by some 
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been deemed mogmpetile. But no one has yet proved that 
those individuals, who have enfeebled their bodies by such per- 
severing mental exertions as involved a sedentary habit, might 
not, in the midst of their intellectual greatness, have been much 
greater had they preserved uninterrupted health by proper 
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remarks have been elicited by the perusal of the First 
Annual of the Trustees of a Manual Labor Academy, 
located at Germantown, near Philadelphia. The institution was 
opened May Ist, 1829, with only four scholars, but the number 
has since increased to tw ve. Of this number, fourteen are 
from Pennsylvania, seven New York, and one from each 
of the States of Maine, Connecticut, Delaware, and Alabama. 
It is under the superintendence of two gentlemen, a principal, 
and a professor o pote wnerarsid who, with their families, reside 
at the institution, and have the constant care of the pupils as of 
one great family. But we will suffer the Report to speak for 
itself. 


‘The premises consist of fortytwo and a half acres of good 
land, several out-houses, and a commodious dwelling on the 
main street, the residence of the late Dr Blair. The farm is in 
the rear of the dwelling, opening on a lane which communicates 
with the main road; there is on it, stabling, a coach-house, 
granary, cart-shed, and farm-yard, and a culinary garden of one 
third of an acre. 

‘The youth have respectable talents, habitual industry, and 
are pleased with the mode of education. The health of this 
interesting family has been uninterrupted, except in a few cases, 
diseased when admitted. Every invalid remaining there has 
been restored to health. They board with the Principal, their 
diet plain, and in as great variety as is consistent with economy 
and health, and as much as possible the products of the pupil’s 
labors on the farm. Piety, learning, and honest industry, are 
here united. Surely such an enterprise cannot fail.’ 

‘The usual branches of study in classical schools are pursued 
with the addition of the study of the bible. The hours of re- 
creation are not hours of waste, and idleness, and immorality. 
They are employed in useful bodily labor; such as will exercise 
their skill, make them dexterous, establish their health and 
strength, enable each one to defray his own expenses, and fit 
him for the vicissitudes of life; particularly so, if they be des- 
tined for our new settlements as christian missionaries.’ 

‘ Thus far they have been employed in carpenter work, gard- 
ening, and farming. Four of the students are good workmen tn 
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wood; profitable in their own labor, and also as instructers to 
those who are less experienced. Six or seven thus employed 
have already made the various repairs of the building, and nearly 
all the needful furniture. Some orders from the city for small 
wooden articles have been executed by them, and they are ready 
for more. Those who are engaged in gardening have supplied 
the house. Others will furnish from the farm thirty bushels of 
wheat, seventy bushels of rye, ten tons of hay, one hundred and 
fifty bushels of corn, and three hunderd and fifty bushels of 
potatoes.’ pp. 8—10. 


The principal design of the institution is, in short, to furnish 
pious, indigent youth with the means of education for the minis- 
try, at little or no expense ; and at the same time enable them 
to preserve health of mind, and to improve in piety and good 
habits. The leading principle by which this is to be effected, 
is a union of academic studies with systematic bodily labor under 
the constant eye of the superintendent: each pupil being re- 
quired to labor three or four hours every day at farming, garden- 
ing, or some mechanical occupation. 

In regard to the results itis observed, these modern students 
show that the manual labor is full of blessings. ‘Their blood 
flows warm, and rich, and equable; and the east winds cannot 
penetrate them. Their thirst demands water, their hunger 


plain food, their limbs rejoice in muscular efforts, and their 
minds in truth. Sleep rests them, and their waking eyes behold 
the light of another cheerful, useful day. ‘These are some of 
the blessings. And ought not the land of christian pilgrims to 
have many such institutions?’ 

The necessity is indeed great, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing striking exhibitions : 


‘For twenty years and more, the unnatural union of seden- 
tary with studious habits, contracted by the monastic system, 
has been killing in middle age. The Register of Education 
shows, in one year, one hundred and twentyone deaths. Exa- 
mine into the particular cases, and these will be found the un- 
doubted effects of sedentary habits. Look at one name there. 
He had valuable gifts, perfected by two years’ academic, four 
years’ collegiate, and three years’ theological studies. He 
preached, gave much promise, and then died of a stomach dis- 
ease. He contracted it when a student. He did not alternate 
bodily with mental labor, or he had lived and been a blessing 
to the church. When he entered on his studies, he was grow- 
ing into full size and strength. He sat down till his muscles 
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dwindled, his digestion became disordered, his chest contracted, 
his lungs congested, and his head liable to periodical pains. 
He sat away four years in college and three years in theological 
application. Look at him now! He has gained much useful 
knowledge, and has improved his talents ; but he has lost his 
health. The duties to his mind and heart were done, and 
faithfully so; but those to his body were left undone. ‘Three 
hundred and seventy muscles, organs of motion, have been 
robbed of their appropriate action for nine or ten years, and 
now they have become, alike with the rest of his frame, the 
prey of near one hundred and fifty diseased and irritable nerves. 
And he soon dies of a disease, as common and fashionable of 
late as the studio-sedentary habit, —a disease caused by mus- 
cular inaction. 

‘ Look at another case. Exposure, incident to the pastor or 
missionary, has developed the disease in his chest, planted there 
when fitting for usefulness. He contracted a sedentary, when 
he was gaining a studious habit. That which he sows, that 
also shall he reap. The east winds give him colds; a pulpit 
effort causes hoarseness and cough, oppression and pain. He 
becomes alarmed and nervous. His views of usefulness begin 
to be limited. He must now go by direction, and not so much 
to labor where otherwise he would have been most wanted, as 
to nurse his broken constitution. And he soon adds to the 
lamentable list of Mysterious Providences — to the number of in- 
nocent victims rather, of cultivating the mind and heart at the 
unnecessary and sinful expense of the body —to the number of 
loud calls to alternate mental and corporeal action daily, for the 
reciprocal sanity and vigor of both body and mind. 

‘ Why is the manual labor system so abandoned ? The child 
alternates his period of morning and afternoon confinement, by 
his various cheerful amusements in the open air. But when 
the animal frame is developed, and the redundancy of life and 
spirits is expended, how, let it be asked with solicitude, is the 
tendency to muscular action, which yet remains, satisfied when 
the childlike exercises are pvt aside? In what manner is ex- 
hausted the health-preserving impulse to bodily activity? With 
what do students generally alternate their periods of study? 
Some allow themselves no relaxation, except what eating, and 
sleep, and recitation, and casual conversation may afford. Too 
many alternate study with sensuality; while others, more me- 
thodical, take set walks, make reluctant and fruitless resolutions 
to split and saw fuel-wood, and less willingly when the novelty 
is over, to heat and move their muscles about a gymnasium. 
These efforts at muscular exercise, too artificial to be lasting and 
suitable, declare too plainly to be misunderstood, that a defect 
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exists in our present collegiate system,—a defect remediable 
only by natural and useful employment. 

‘ This health-preserving labor is also profitable, and its results 
are placed, by the board of trustees, to the credit of each manual 
labor student. By the Board’s estimate, made in August last, 
(when the institution had been opened scarcely four months,) 
several pupils were found to have very small balances against 
them for their boarding and tuition, and some of them had 
almost none; notwithstanding the charges are, owing to the 
location of the school, higher than in the interior parts of our 
country. 

‘ But this institution is now struggling under pecuniary em- 
barrassments, arising partly from that want of confidence which 
a christian public wisely may have in the utility and success of 
a novel enterprise, and from want of knowledge of the plan, 
partly from delinquencies in the Board, and also in a principal 
measure from the unexpectedly rapid advance under Providence, 
of the object to its permanent establishment.’ pp. 10—12. 


Although we cannot but regret that so excellent an institution 
should suffer for want of pecuniary aid, yet, considering the 
present state of the public sentiment, we are not surprised. 
Measures so much in advance of the light which the mass of the 
community has yet received on this subject, and consequently 
of public opinion, cannot and will not, at present, be duly appre- 
ciated. We rejoice, however, that the time cannot be far distant 
when these republican, and what is more, truly rational and 
christian institutions, will be understood and properly estimated 
by the enlightened citizens of our country. 

While the arm of christian benevolence is extended in various 
forms, and in a manner and degree hitherto unknown to the 
abodes of ignorance and sin in every quarter of the globe, and 
in almost every country, it must be matter of deep regret that 
so little combined effort has been hitherto directed to these all- 
important objects. 

But we rejoice that there is a redeeming spirit abroad, of 
which we find evidence in the following statements of the 


Report. 


‘The Manual Labor Academy of Pennsylvania is not a solitary 
institution. Similar ones are in Prussia, Gerniany and Swit- 
zerland; in five places in our own country, and more are in 
contemplation. It is not an ephemeral novelty, but a lasting im- 
provement in the system of modern education. At Whitesbo- 
rough, N. Y., there is one of between thirty and forty pupils. 
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At Andover, Mass., another which already accommodates near 
sixty pupils. At Princeton, Kentucky, there is a third which 
now contains eighty pupils. A fourth exists at Maysville, Ten- 
nessee. It is reported that te ‘:othodist brethren intend one 
in Maine. The Bloomfield Sem.» ary of New Jersey is expected 
soon to be modelled on this plan: and permanent efforts are 
now making to establish an extensive manual labor school at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. At the lowest estimate, there are now in 
process of education, two hundred and one youth of our country 
on the manual labor plan. 

‘It is true that the distinguished universities and colleges of 
this country and elsewhere, have not yet sanctioned the manual 
labor system by their example; but this circumstance will not 
militate against it- Responsible institutions do not originate 
improvements. They are only called upon to adopt them with 
caution after they have been fairly proved to be such. A pio- 
neering spirit in them would only rudely dilapidate, and is wisely 
discarded. Nevertheless it is the sad experience which these 
very universities and colleges themselves afford, which gave 
birth to the reform. They are alumni of colleges, who know 
and feel the benign influence of classic literature, who see now 
the lamentable consequences of the studio-sedentary habit, that 
study, without corporeal labor, consumes the brain and plants 
disease in the stomach and lungs. 

‘Is it not true that in proper time the system we advocate 
will be adopted by universities and colleges? And also that 
prior to the existence of monasteries, there were no non-manual 
labor schools? The Romans had aone. ‘Their thermae, dedi- 
cated to literature, were in sight of the institutions devoted to 
athletic exercises. Lycurgus, in his system, had hard bodily 
labor exercise united with mental application. How much this 
discipline of Sparta gave to her youth their constancy and reso- 
lution, may be conjectured, if we compare these manly qualities 
with the timidity and effeminacy which too often characterize 
the students of institutions where hard bodily employment is dis- 
pensed with. Mechanics and husbandry, a modern student al- 
most scorns. | They held them in honor. The Persian system 
of education also, presents no evidence in favor of the union of 
studious and sedentary habits. The Persian schoolboy had, 
“with plain and frugal diet, constant muscular exercise, which 
laid a foundation of such strong health as would enable them 
to undergo hardships and fatigue to good old age.” 

‘ What mental qualifications must David have possessed to be 
author of the finest of the Psalms; a poet more sublime than 
Homer or Virgil ; the sweet singer of Israel. But he was not 
pale and feeble. He had, in youth, muscular power to tear open 
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the mouth of a lion defending his prey, to resist the grasp of a 
bear, and to impart to a pebble velocity sufficient to stun a 
giant. 

‘Such are bible religious characters, and they are manly 
characters. The demureness, sickliness, gloom, eccentricities, 
&c. of modern Christianity, did not belong tothem. These are 
the effects of a diseased body on the mind. 

‘ The schools of the prophets contained men of muscular ex- 
ertion. We find them felling trees, preparing beams, carrying 
them to a distance, and erecting their own college edifices, 

‘ The disciples were occupied, after the resurrection of their 
Master, in corporeal labor. Paul, the pupil of Gamaliel, by 
birth and education high, is found at Corinth employed at ma- 
nual labor. ‘The Great Exemplar himself is called the Carpen- 
ter’s Son ; and did he not engage in his father’s occupation ? If 
so, what a sacred sanction there is for useful bodily employment, 
subordinate to the occupation of the mind. 

‘ When thought shall need no brains, and nearly four hun- 
dred organs of motion cease to constitute the principal por- 
tion of the human body, then may the student dispense with 
muscular exertion. If now he neglect it, low diet or disease 
may be his portion, and a certain decay of his frame.’ pp. 
13, 14. 


We have seldom seen more good sense, or sounder views of 
education exhibited in the same compass, than in the foregoing 
quotations. We ardently wish to see such sentiments as these 
become universal, for the sake not only of ministers, but of 
people of every class and occupation. It is also important that 
labor should be carried on in company with others. The 
mind, as well as the body, may derive benefit from conver- 
sation. We may hence see the reason why solitary rambles, 
cutting and sawing wood, &c, have not been found to afford 
the student much relief. The mind is not diverted, but pur- 
sues, without much interruption, its old train of thought. 

In unison with the spirit of these remarks, we are assured in 
a paragraph already quoted, that those scholars who manifest 
the most attachment to the manual labor system, evince the 
most cheerfulness and promptitude, and make the most improve- 
ment in their employments, and in skill and dexterity in con- 
ducting them, make at the same time the most improvement in 
their studies. This, we think, will ever be the result of similar 
experiments. 

We were forcibly struck with the propriety of the application 
of the term sinful to that sacrifice of bodily health which so 
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often results from efforts to develope, prematurely, the intellect. 
We know there may be no suspicion on the part of most per- 
sons that any wrong is done, but the results are not the less 
tremendous because they are the consequence of ignorance. 

We have only to regret, in perusing this valuable document, 
that so many inaccuracies of language were left unnoticed, some 
of which we have ventured to correct in our quotations. We 
cannot leave this subject without a few remarks on a topic be- 
fore alluded to, which is often misunderstood. 

The energy of the mind seems to depend on the energy of 
the brain and nervous system. As to the nature of their con- 
nexion we are of course ignorant ; the fact will not probably be 
disputed. But nervous energy is dependent, in a degree at 
least, upon the energy of the muscular system. If three hun- 
dred muscles in the system lose their tone or energy for want 
of action, must there not be a corresponding loss of tone or 
energy in the nervous system? And can the mind retain its 
energy while the brain and nervous system are enfeebled? No 
one will suppose it. 

It is not affirmed that the mind will lose action, but energy. 
When the human system is enfeebled by disease, the arterial 
action, instead of being diminished, is increased; that is, the 
pulse beats quicker ; but the strength or energy of the pulse is 
diminished. ‘Thus it is in the case before us. The mind may 
not be less active—nay, its activity may even be increased ; 
but it is weakened in the same proportion. Hence we see the 
impropriety of judging too favorably of those persons’ genius or 
capacity, whose minds seem to be peculiarly active in early life. 
At any rate, their activity should lead us to doubt of their 
strength. Precocity of intellect has often, perhaps always, 
been attended with extreme irritability of the nervous system. 
Students, who use little muscular exercise, and bend their 
minds constantly to study, almost always have irritable nerves. 
We may hence see why, in answer to the question in the above 
report: With what do students generally alternate their periods 
of study ; and in what manner is exhausted the health-preserv- 
ing impulse to bodily activity after the childlike exercises are 
put aside? the trustees have observed that ‘too many alternate 
study with sensuality’ an answer we have reason to think 
fearfully true. Idiotism and mental precocity — extremes of 
intellectual character — both predispose to sensuality, often of 
the grossest kind. In how many instances mania is caused by 
precocity of mind combined with that form of animal indul- 
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gence here alluded to, the records of hospitals — perhaps the 
records of futurity, alone can unfold. The bare possibility of 
such results gives an importance which cannot be estimated, to 
that course of education which cultivates the whole man, physical, 
moral, and intellectual, in harmony, and leaves no portion of the 
system to suffer. 





Art. VI.—Asyium ror THE BLIND. 
North American Review for July, 1830. 


We rejoice to learn from the last number of the North Ameri- 
can Review, that an asylum for the blind is soon to be established 
in Boston. It appears that the first efforts on this subject were 
made by Dr Fisher of Boston, and that an act of incorporation 
for the ‘ New England Asylum for the Blind’ was obtained from 
the legislature of Massachusetts, March 2, 1829. From returns 
received from the selectmen of each town, it appears that in 
towns comprising less than half the population of the State, two 
hundred and fortythree blind persons were discovered, leading 
to the conclusion that there are five hundred in the State of 
Massachusetts, and sixteen hundred and fifty in New England ; 
generally in humble circumstances. ‘This would make the gen- 
eral proportion about one to one thousand inhabitants, or nearly 
double the number of the deaf and dumb. It is time something 
were done for a class of persons less unfortunate indeed, but so 
much more numerous than the deaf and dumb; and we are 
happy to find that the legislature have already appropriated a 
small sum to aid in establishing the institution. If we may judge 
from the interesting article before us, the enterprise is in able 
hands, and we trust will meet that cordial support from individ- 
uals and the legislatures of New England, which its importance 
demands. 

The review commences with an interesting sketch of the ad- 
vantages to mental cultivation, which often result from the loss 
of sight, and remind us of the reply made to an eminent man 
who complained that he had lost half of his life by the weakness 
of his eyes. ‘So far from that,’ said a friend, ‘ you have gained 
more than half.’ Indeed we have no doubt, that many a clear- 
sighted man would have his mental vision improved by spend- 
ing some portion of his time in a retirement where the soul 
should be driven back to observe its own operations, and seek 
improvement and enjoyment from its own resources. It would 
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serve like Crusoe’s desolate islan’, to develope powers and 
elicit feelings of which he was not before conscious. The 
superior accuracy of the other senses produced by their constant 
exercise on the blind, is next adverted to, and especially the 
instances in which they are said to distinguish the color of 
cloth by the feeling. We believe this is done in some cases by 
practised dealers in dry goods, and we think it may easily be 
accounted for by the chemical influence which dyes may have 
in rendering the material itself more or less harsh. We may 
deceive ourselves, but we think there is a tangible difference 
between a dyed and an undyed cloth of the same fineness. 
Where the colors are printed on paper, the discovery is obvi- 
ously more easy, as they are composed of ingredients so differ- 
ent. ‘The singular conception of the blind in regard to objects 
of sight, form another interesting topic of the review; and one 
far more so, is the influence which his insulated condition must 
have on his moral character. We were never more struck with this 
seclusion from ‘ all things visible,’ than in going at night into the 
workshop of the Edinburgh Asylum. ‘The conductor, who, of 
course, carried a lamp, led us into a chamber enveloped in utter 
darkness, where the spreading light gradually brought to view a 
large collection of persons actively employed in various trades, 
and reminded us of the sudden apparitions, of the fairy tales of 
our childhood. So strong was the impression, that we did not 
recollect their condition in time to check our exclamations of 
surprise. We were not less surprised at hearing an individual 
reading aloud from the books in relief, in this same darkness. 

Institutions have long existed to provide employment for the 
blind ; but no effort seems to have been made for their instruc- 
tion, until Hauy of Paris, attempted it in 1781. The effort 
was crowned with complete success, and the blind are now 
taught reading, writing, and ciphering, the mathematics, various 
languages, geography, and music. In the last branch they are 
particularly successful. We will not attempt to impair the in- 
terest of the subject by a mere abstract of the methods employ- 
ed, but refer our readers at once to the article itself, which is 
worthy of the able journal in which it appears. 

The article states that the blind are taught to read by means 
of books printed with raised letters. A peculiar and simple 
method of printing them, adopted in some German schools, is 
not particularly described. A series of types of capital letters 
are prepared, with points for pricking the letters. Each of 
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these letters is stamped upon pasteboard separately, and with 
considerable rapidity by the pupils themselves, and while the 
convenience of multiplying copies is lost, the special advantage 
is gained of printing any desired lesson. The same types are 
employed, by a peculiar system of notation, to print music, and 
are frequently composed by the pupils by setting similar types 
in a wooden frame. We are not yet satisfied that it is desirable 
to employ a new angular alphabet for the blind alone. We 
cannot see any advantages which counterbalance the evils of 
the embarrassment or interruption of written communication 
with the mass of the community, which will result; and until 
an ample supply of books is printed in the new character, we 
do not see how the wants of an institution can be supplied with- 
out some method like that we have mentioned. If such an 
alphabet be employed, we think that the one devised by Daniel, 
in Wurtemberg, should be examined. 

We do not observe any allusion to one of the most interesting 
parts of the instruction of the blind. A single glance gives us 
our conception of an arch, a pillar, a mountain, a church, a 
tree, a lake ; but a moment’s reflection will show us, that, al- 
though they are objects of touch as well as of sight, it can only 
be by a slow and painful process, that a blind person can arrive 
at a distinct conception of the meaning of these words ; and how 
difficult for him to form a distinct idea of the interior of a building, 
a manufactory, a machine. On these subjects, their instruction, 
in order to be thorough, must be begun by presenting them va- 
rious materials, such as wood, stone, cloth, wool, and every 
variety of simple forms, together with those objects of taste 
and of smell which it is important for them to know. They 
must be led around a building, and feel every part of it to obtain 
a distinct idea of its form and size ; they must ascend to its top 
to get a conception of its height, and should then have a small 
model to complete their view of it. An instructer of the blind 
assured us that this was the most difficult part of his course, and 
that without this, they would often employ words like parrots. 
Indeed, we believe that very important lessons for general educa 
tion are to be learned in the special trainings of particular senses 
which we are compelled to resort to in the instruction of the 
blind and the deaf. It is here that we first learn to how high 
a degree of power each of our senses may be elevated; and we 
believe some of the same methods may be profitably applied 
to all children. 
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Arr. VII.—Meruops or Teacmne ‘ro Reap. 


[We are happy in being able to present our readers with the fol- 
lowing practical paper, from a gentleman well known to the friends 
of education, whose engagement to become a contributor to the work 
was an important encouragement in attempting the responsible task.} 


Mr Epitor— No one who has attended to the early in- 
struction of children, can fail of having noticed the difficulties 
of teaching them to read, owing to the numerous and singular 
irregularities which attend the orthoepy and orthography of our 
language. ‘That great improvements are yet to be made in 
this department of primary education, | have no doubt. In 
the books which are used for this purpose, there are still many 
and striking defects. I rejoice to see, however, that they are 
diminishing, and improvements taking place, which, it is to be 
hoped, will, ere long, result in a system of instruction more true 
to nature, and adapted to the actual progress and developement 
of the infantile mind. 

If parents and instructers, who are interested in this subject, 
would communicate the results of their observation and expe- 
riments to the public, through the medium of your Journal, in 
a concise and practical form, an amount of experience would 
be accumulated, that would serve to direct the efforts yet to be 
made in the accomplishment of this desirable object. 

Education, like every other science, is to be perfected by a 
course of patient and elaborate experiments ; and the sooner 
these experiments, with their results, can be collected, the 
sooner will the principles which they develope be ascertained, 
and a practical application of them be successfully made. 

Mind, like matter, can be made subject to experiment. If, in 
this way, chemistry has arrived to a degree of perfection, as a 
science, which commands the admiration of all the lovers of 
true philosophy, what may not be expected, also, in the science 
of education, if the same inductive process is pursued, of elicit- 
ing, comparing and arranging the phenomena, which is presented 
by the subject under examination ? 

In pursuance of these suggestions, permit me to state the 
mode which has been pursued in my own family for seven 
years pasts to make my children acquainted with the power and 
use of letters. 

The words horse, dog, cat, are written, in a very plain and 
legible hand, on three separate cards. One of them is shown 
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to the child, and the name of the object pronounced ; and 
then the second and the third in the same manner, wethout 
any reference to the individual letters which compose the word. 
After repeating this a few times, the child is asked, ‘ what is 
that?’ holding up one of the cards, and so of the rest. Let 
the cards then be placed together, and the cluld required to 
select those denoting the several objects, one after the other. 
Vary the order of doing this until the child becomes perfectly 
familiar with the words ; which will be in a very short time. 

The next day, another card, containing the name of some 
other familiar object, nay be added, and the child practised in 
the same manner upon the four cards. The number of cards 
- soon be increased to six, to ten, to twenty, to fifty. 

ere I have been accustomed to stop, and to begin to teach 
the child the letters of which the words are composed in the 
following manner. ‘Take the word horse, and covering all the 
rest, show the letter h, giving its name. Do this with the other 
letters in succession, repeating the process, until the child is 
perfectly familiar with the four letters. ‘Then lay down the fifty 
card. in order, and ask the child to find the letter A among them, 
then 0, r,s, and e. ‘This will readily be done. He has thus 
learned four letters of the alphabet. Vary the order in which 
the cards are laid, and require the child to point out again the 
letters h, 0, 7, s, e. Let this be done till he is familiar with 
them. Pursue the same course with the card containing the 
word dog, and so on, until the child is perfectly acquainted 
with all the letters on the cards. ‘They may then be written 
down in the order of the alphabet, and the child taught to repeat 
them in that order. 

A few lessons will enable him to know the same letters, and 
the same words, in their printed form. 

The interest which this mode of instruction has excited in the 
mind of the little learner, (while the common one is so dull and 
tedious,) and the success that has tiended it, have more than 
equalled my expectations. ‘There is a great advantage, too, 
in the child’s becoming acquainted with the written characters. 
The parent can thus pursue the course of instruction, and devise 
new lessons of words, and of short and simple phrases and sto- 
ries, teaching the child to read and to learn to spell them, both 
by inspection and from memory. The child, also, can derive 
great pleasure and improvement from learning to write the same 
words and lessons, with a slate and pencil, with which every child 
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should be furnished as soon as he discovers the least inclination 
to make a single mark. 

In this way I have found not the least difficulty in teaching 
a child to read both written and printed characters at the same 
time. 

Should my leisure permit, I hope to prepare a Primer for 
children, on the plan above described. In the mean while, 
should the hints that I have suggested, throw any light on this 
interesting step of infantile education, which will be of use to 
others, and serve also to draw forth from your correspondents, 
accounts of similar experiments, I shall hope that some benefit 
may have resulted even from this trifling contribution to the 
important cause in which you are engaged. 


Yours truly, T. H. GALLAUDET. 
Hartford, August 6, 1830. 





Art. VIII.—Carstarrian System or Penmansuip 


Practical Penmanship ; being a Developement of the Carstairian Sys- 
tem. By B.F. Foster. Illustrated by twentyfour Engravings. 
Little & Cummings. Albany. pp. 112. 


Tue system of writing, of which this book presents us an ac- 
count, has.excited great attention in England and France. It 
has received testimonials of approbation from public bodies, 
critics, and individuals even of royal blood, and if this were not 
enough, it has that more unequivocal stamp of intrinsic value 
furnished by a multitude of imitations (some, perhaps, involving 
improvements) under various names. ‘That which was recently 
most popular in Paris was called the ‘ American System,’ which 
was very gravely traced to the inventive genius of the new 
world. 

The fundamental principle of this system is to transfer to 
writing the free movements of design. For this purpose, the 
pupil is first taught to form letters, simply by the movement of 
the arm, without any sustaining point; and to secure this the 
fingers are tied so as to be incapable of motion, and the arm is 
not allowed to touch the table. As soon as the perfect com- 
mand of the arm in this manner is acquired, the learner is 
allowed to rest the part near the elbow on the table, and taught 
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to use the fore arm. His fingers are then untied, and he is 
allowed to avail himself of their movements in rendering his let- 
ters more accurate or delicate in their forms. He acquires in 
this mode a freedom and command of hand, which we question 
whether any other system can produce. The application of 
this power, must then be made as usual, by carefully, observing, 
and practising the forms of letters, and adding by degrees the 
ornaments of penmanship. ; 

We rejoice at the appearance of this system in this country — 
in part as it relieves us from a responsibility we had imposed 
on ourselves to find some person capable of this task, to whom 
we might commit the most recent account of it, which we pro- 
cured Yor this purpose. our satisfaction does not arise merely 
from the hope that it will be a means of improving the state of 
chirography. 

The editor of this work can recommend it from personal 
experience as productive of more important benefits. The 
mechanical labor of writing was formerly so great as to exhaust 
the body before the mind was weary, and often produced a 

ain in the breast. During a residence in London, he took twelve 
si. from an able assistant of Carstairs. This was not sufti- 
cient to fix the habit of the new movements, or to change his 
hand materially, without subsequent practice, which his circum- 
stances rendered impracticable; but it did enable him to write 
with a facility and comfort which he never did before— and he 
has since rarely felt that bodily fatigue consequent upon it, 
which was formerly the uniform result. So far as he has been 
able to examine the work, it seems to contain a faithful and clear 
account of the system, well executed plates, and ample direc- 
tions. He finds, however, one important exception. 

The great source of the advantage which he derived from 
the Carstairian system, was in the position he was led to adopt, 
and which he has uniformly practised in connexion with this 
method. Instead of ‘ supporting the body on the left arm,’ (p. 
47,) he has found it essential to sit perfectly erect, and to trans- 
fer all exertion to the arm, moving it to the right and left, with- 
out suffering the body to partake in any degree of its motion. 
He avoids the evil of ‘leaning too heavily on the right arm,’ by 
the very simple and obvious expedient of using a table so low 
as to be on a level with the elbow when he sits erect, or writing 
on a portfolio resting on the lap, and sustained by the left hand, 
never allowing himself to stoop forward, and he finds even this 
last method far less fatiguing than the old one. 
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On mentioning this subject to a medical friend, the editor 
was referred to a work of ‘ Shaw, on Distortions of the Spine,’ 
from which he learned, for the first time, that the position to 
which he objects, becomes in many cases the source of distor- 
tions of the spine, a siate of disease whose evils are not confined 
to mere deformity. By compressing the spinal marrow and 
its nerves, this distortion often enfeebles every part of the 
system, and produces the most dangerous diseases of the heart, 
the lungs, and the digestive organs, whose origin is not perhaps 
always suspected. On a subject so important, we deem no 
apology necessary for quotations froma medical work. 


‘ It is not difficult to comprehend why girls are more frequently 
deformed than boys. 

‘If a weakly girl of ten years old be obliged to sit for hours 
on a narrow bench, without any support to her back, it is not 
surprising, that, notwithstanding all the reproofs she may re- 
ceive, she endeavors to relieve herself, by allowing the /umbar 
vertebre (bones of the spine) to sink to one side. This may, of 
itself, be sufficient cause for the origin of a curve; but if the 
position in which girls generally sit while writing, drawing, 
playing the piano forte, and more especially the harp, be taken 
into account with the causes already mentioned, it will be ad- 
mitted that it is scarcely possible for a girl so situated to avoid 
being crooked, particularly if she is not permitted to take such 
exercises as give tone and strength to the muscles of the spine.’ 


The following drawing is introduced, with the subsequent re- 


marks, to illustrate the unnatural position of the shoulder and 
spine, produced by the usual mode of sitting to write. 


U / ; | ii 4 
‘ By sitting in the manner represented here, the shoulder and 
ribs are brought so nearly into the same position that they are 
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to use the fore arm. His fingers are then untied, and he is 
allowed to avail himself of their movements in rendering his let- 
ters more accurate or delicate in their forms. He acquires in 
this mode a freedom and command of hand, which we question 
whether any other system. can produce. The application of 
this power, must then be made as usual, by carefully, observing, 
and practising the forms of letters, and adding by degrees the 
ornaments of penmanship. 

We rejoice at the appearance of this system in this country — 
in part as it relieves us from a responsibility we had imposed 
on ourselves to find some person capable of this task, to whom 
we might commit the most recent account of it, which we pro- 
cured for this purpose. Our satisfaction does not arise merely 
from the hope that it will be a means of improving the state of 
chirography. 

The editor of this work can recommend it from personal 
experience as productive of more important benefits. The 
mechanical labor of writing was formerly so great as to exhaust 
the body before the mind was weary, and often produced a 

ain in the breast. During a residence in London, he took twelve 
essons from an able assistant of Carstairs. This was not suffi- 
cient to fix the habit of the new movements, or to change his 
hand materially, without subsequent practice, which his circum- 
stances rendered impracticable ; but it did enable him to write 
with a facility and comfort which he never did before— and he 
has since rarely felt that bodily fatigue consequent upon it, 
which was formerly the uniform result. So far as he has been 
able to examine the work, it seems to contain a faithful and clear 
account of the system, well executed plates, and ample direc- 
tions. He finds, however, one important exception. 

The great source of the advantage which he derived from 
the Carstairian system, was in the position he was led to adopt, 
and which he has uniformly practised in connexion with this 
method. Instead of ‘ supporting the body on the left arm,’ (p. 
47,) he has found it essential to sit perfectly erect, and to trans- 
fer all exertion to the arm, moving it to the right and left, with- 
out suffering the body to partake in any degree of its motion. 
He avoids the evil of « leaning too heavily on the right arm,’ by 
the very simple and obvious expedient of using a table so low 
as to be on a level with the elbow when he sits erect, or writing 
on a portfolio resting on the lap, and sustained by the left hand, 
never allowing himself to stoop forward, and he finds even this 
last method far less fatiguing than the old one. 
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Ona mentioning this subject to a medical friend, the editor 
was referred to a work of ‘ Shaw, on Distortions of the Spine,’ 
from which he learned, for the first time, that the position to 
which he objects, becomes in many cases the source of distor- 
tions of the spine, a state of disease whose evils are not confined 
to mere deformity. By compressing the spinal marrow and 
its nerves, this distortion often enfeebles every part of the 
system, and produces the most dangerous diseases of the heart, 
the lungs, and the digestive organs, whose origin is not perhaps 
always suspected. On a subject so important, we deem no 
apology necessary for quotations froma medical work. 


‘ It is not difficult to comprehend why girls are more frequently 
deformed than boys. 

‘If a weakly girl of ten years old be obliged to sit for hours 
on a narrow bench, without any support to her back, it is not 
surprising, that, notwithstanding all the reproofs she may re- 
ceive, she endeavors to relieve herself, by allowing the /umbar 
vertebre (bones of the spine) to sink to one side. This may, of 
itself, be sufficient cause for the origin of a curve; but if the 
position in which girls generally sit while writing, drawing, 
playing the piano forte, and more especially the harp, be taken 
into account with the causes already mentioned, it will be ad- 
mitted that it is scarcely possible for a girl so situated to avoid 
being crooked, particularly if she is not permitted to take such 
exercises as give tone and strength to the muscles of the spine.’ 


The following drawing is introduced, with the subsequent re- 
marks, to illustrate the unnatural position of the shoulder and 
spine, produced by the usual mode of sitting to write. 
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_‘ By sitting in the manner represented here, the shoulder and 
ribs are brought so nearly into the same position that they are 
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by the use of a high pillow, that the habit must pretend to pro- 
duce lateral distortion of the spine. The effects may be partly 
counteracted by the gir] sitting erect, and putting a board or 
book under the left arm, so as to prevent her leaning to one side, 
while writing or drawing ’ 

But Dr Shaw advises the use of a weight and pulley in front 
of the individual, attached by a cord to the head, which we 
cannot describe here, aided by ‘ balancing a book, or something 
light upon the head,’ as a means of restoring the form when 
distortion has commenced. In proposing this plan, he adds, ‘ It 
should not be forgotten, that it may be necessary to use specta- 
cles, as a child often stoops from being short-sighted.’ 

We believe no remarks of ours will be necessary to call the 
attention of parents and teachers to this subject, and it is obvious 
that these theervatioga are far more ap licable to the tender 
frames of children than to mature females. We can see no 
mode of avoiding the evil, so long as desks or tables are used 
higher than the elbow, for these necessarily throw the right 
shoulder above its proper level, and produce a curve in the 
spine, which is likely to become habitual, and then permanent. 





NOTICES. 


The Political Class Book, intended to instruct the higher 
classes in Schools in the Origin, Nature, and Use of Political 
Power. By William Sullivan, Counsellor at Law. With an 
Appendix upon Studies for Practical Men, with Notices of 
Books suited to their Use. By George B. Emerson. 


This work is designed to show the origin of society, and of civil govern- 
ment; the division of the members of society into classes ; the division of 
labor ; rights of persons and property ; the meaning of the state and national 
constitutions ; the powers exercised -inder these, as to banking, insurance, 
administration of justice, revenue, expenditure, militia, army, navy, &c.; the 
meaning and use of the law of nations; the connexion between civil power 
and religion. The Appendix contains a short account of the most approved 
— arts, sciences, literature, history, and morals, with introductory re- 
ma’ 

We are convinced that ‘this work will be found exceedingly useful to 
every citizen for references, and should be in every school, and in every man’s 
hands who is desirous of understanding the genius of our government, and his 
own — and privileges, and social and relative duties.’ We consider it 
a valuable present to our schools. 

The Appendix contains a very valuable collection of notices of the dif- 
ferent branches of knowledge necessary to every pursuit in life, and the books 
in which it is to be found. 
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Parkhurst’s First Lessons in Reading and Spelling, on the 
Inductive Method of Instruction. By John L. Parkhurst. 1830. 
pp- 96. 18mo. 


This little work is constructed in accordance with the plan described in the 
letter of Mr Gallaudet, published in the present number, which he has used 
in his own family for years, and which we hope to receive from his own 
hands. We find it judiciously presented in the ‘ First Lessons,’ togeth- 
er with an important principle adopted in the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb—‘ to put the child in complete possession of the idea in a sentence im- 
mediately before reading the sentence.’ It seems to us there is too much of 
machinery in some parts of the work; but on the whole, we have yet seen 
no book of the kind, so well adapted to its object. 


Self-Education, or the Meansof Moral Progress. ‘Translated 
from the French of M. le Baron de Gerando. pp. 146. 


We have many systems of moral Philosophy—or the theory of Ethics. The 
work before us is devoted to an object of more immediate practical impor- 
tance, those methods by which we may become conformed to the theory, not 
merely in the intellect, nor yet in the heart only; but in the habits. No 
view of the need we may have of divine aid, should permit us to neglect any 
of the means necessary to put our conduct in harmony with our principles, 
and he who does it, proves himself unworthy of all exterior aid. We think a 
work of this kind will most cordially be welcomed by the self-observer. We 
are unable to speak of its character from examination, even in general 
terms ; but the high rank and constant efforts of M. de Gerando, as a 
writer and an advocate of education, lead us to anticipate much profit and 

leasure from its perusal. We observe that it has been ‘ crowned by the 
rench Academy, a distinction which is annually conferred on one or two 
works, deemed the most useful that have been published during the year.’ 


The Freedom of the Mind, demanded of American Free- 
men ; being Lectures to the Lyceum on the Improvement of 
the People. By Samuel Nott. 1830. pp. 130. 12mo. 


Mr Nott endeavors in these lectures, originally delivered to the Lyceum 
at Wareham, to maintain that every member of the community may com- 
mand a small portion of time daily to appropriate to intellectual pursuits, and 
to give directions by which this time may be most advantageously spent, and 
communicate the greatest amount of enjoyment and improvement to the in- 
dividual. Few persons can read the work, we think, without feeling a strong 
desire to accomplish during life some better purposes than merely prolonging 
existence and corporal enjoyment from day to day. 


Topics and References, designed to assist in the Study of 
Woodbridge’s Universal Geography. By L. F. Clark, Associ- 
ate Principal of Westfield Academy. Second Edition. pp. 16. 

* The object of this pamphlet is to direct the attention of those, whose time 
for the study of geography is limited, to the most important outlines; while 
it enables those, who are more highly favored, to acquire the same amount 
of knowledge in less time.’ 

= this work is the result of experience, we trust it will prove of practical 
value. 
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Influence of Modern Physical Education of Females, in pro- 
ducing and confirming Deformity of the Spine. By E. W. 
Duffin, Surgeon. pp. 140. 


Since preparing the article on the Carstairian System of Penmanship, we 
have met with the above work of Duffin, and have heard the highly interest- 
ing lecture of Dr Warren on Physical Education, before the Convention of 
Teachers, in which this subject was also discussed. We hope the latter will 
also be presented to the public, and we need not urge upon any one who is 
concerned in education, the importance of making himself acquainted with 
both these works. 


Lessons for Infant Sabbath Schools, with a Plan for conduct- 
ing an Infant Class. Worcester. 1830. pp. 108. 24mo. 


This manual contains a few directions relating to the general management 
of aa infant sabbath school, on such subjects as room, government, apparatus, 
&c., and then presents a series of historical lessons, going over the most 
striking parts of both the Old and New Testaments, in the manner of an his- 
torical catechism. It contains also some forms of prayer, and twenty or thirty 
original and selected hymns. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The Convention of Teachers and friends of Education, assembled at Bos- 
ton by invitation in the public prints, on Thursday, August 19, and was com- 
posed of gentlemen from ten States. A constitution was reported for a per- 
manent society, by a committee chosen the last spring. The three last days 
of the week were occupied in hearing the interesting lectures announced by 
the committee, and in discussing the constitution. This instrument was 
finally adopted unanimously on Saturday, and an association was formed, enti- 
tled the American Institute of Instruction, whose object is to diffuse useful 
knowledge on the subject of education. A list of officers were then nomi- 
nated by a committee for the purpose. 

On Monday, August 24th, the following officers were chosen :-— 

a Francis Wayland, Jr., D. D., President of Brown Uni- 
versity, R. I. 

View Presidents—Hon. Wm B. Calhoun, Springfield, Hon. Wm Sulli- 
van, LL. D., Boston; John Adams, Andover; Dr John Park, Boston, Mass. ; 
Rev. Nathan Lord, D. D., President of Dartmouth College; Rev. T. H. 
Gallaudet, Hartford, Conn. ; Rev. Andrew Yates, D. D,, Chittenango, N. Y. ; 
Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, Newark, N. J.; Roberts Vaux, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Rev. W. C. Fowler, of Middlebury College; Reuben Hames, of Ger- 
mantown, Pa.; Rev. B. 0. Peers, Lexington, Ken.; Nathan Guildford, Esq., 
Cineinnati, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary—Gideon F. Thayer, Boston. 

Corresponding Secretaries—Wm C. Woodbridge, Hartford, Ct. ; Solomon 
P. Miles, Boston. 

Treasurer—Benjamin D. Emerson, Boston. 

Curators—Abraham Andrews, Boston; Josiah Holbrook, Boston; Win 
Russell, Milton. 

Censors—Ebenezer Bailey, Jacob Abbot, Geo. B. Emerson, Beston, Mass. 

Counsellors—W mm. J. Adams, New York ; J. G. Carter, Lancaster, Mass. ; 
Rev. Joseph Emerson, Weathersfield, Ct. ; C. C. Felton, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Wm Forrest, New York ; Walter R. Johnson, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. Kings- 
bary, Providence, R. I.; Prof. Samuel P. Newman, Brunswick, Me.; H. K. 
Oliver, Salem, Mass.; Rev. Asa Rand, Boston ; O. A. Shaw, Richmond, 
Va.; Rev. E. White, Johns Island, S. C. 


